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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
STRANDED. 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 








Days, days come hurrying and still hurrying go; 

And do they bear me onward with time’s flow, 
Whirling the sou) still further into space, 

While every hour gives grander rallying-place? 

Or, are the days like merciless, mocking waves, 
That, laughing, hollow out cold, briny graves 

For shuddering, wasted crews, once blithe with bliss 
Of dancing hopes and beauty’s maddening kiss? 

Like taunting waves, that touch some stranded ship, 
Dismantled, desolate, waiting, dazed and dumb, 

For pitying succor, ever slow to come, 

Still motioniess upon some unsought shore, 

While from the verge where crimson cloudlets dip, 


Waves come, and go, but bear the ship flo more? 
* 


————_o> 
LUCK AND LABOR. 
BY CAROLINE A. SOULE. 
Luck doth wait, standing idly at the gate— 
Wishing, wishing all the day; 
And at night, withouta fire, without a light, 
And before an empty tray, 
Doth sadly say: 
‘To-morrow something may turn up; 
To-night on wishes I must sup.” 
Labor goes, plowing deep the fertile rowe— 
Singing, singing all the day; 
And at night, before the fire, beside the light, 
And with a well filled tray, 
Doth gladly say: 
“To-morrow I'll turn something up; 
To-night on wages earned I sup.” 
—Exchange. 











OUR CHORAL SOCIETY. 


There isa good deal of interest in our 
new Choral Society. What with the hun- 
dred or so who go to sing, and the few 
dozen husbands, wives and friends who are 
allowed as far as the ante-room to hear the 
rehearsals, there is really quite a gathering. 
Straying in the other evening, to perform 
my modest duty as listener, I found to my 
surprise a sort of caucus or convention or 
town-meeting in progress; differing from 
other public meetings which I have attended 
in the same hall, inasmuch as this was com- 
posed of both sexes and presided over by 
our Episcopal rector. That polished func- 
tionary, with an ever-melodious voice and 
an ever-courteous manner, was superintend- 
ing the permanent organization of the new 
society; he was addressing ‘‘ladies and gen- 
tlemen’”’; was stating propositions, deciding 
points of order, and urging people to vote. 
Not a question was raised as to whether the 
ladies should vote or not, although they 
outnumbered the ‘‘nobler” sex, and could 
have put down every proposition, had they 
wished. But they did not wish; on the 
contrary ‘‘the Lady's Yes” was applied to 
an extent that would have satisfied Mrs. 
Browning, had she been there. On each 
of the interminable clauses of the Consti- 
tution, when the ‘‘ayes” were called for, 
every woman present voted ‘“‘aye” with a 
positiveness that nothing but long practice 
would seem to justify. They got so into the 
habit of it that if there had occurred among 
the provisions of the Choral constitution a 
rule that every one who sang a false note 
should be ordered to immediate execution, 
Ihave no doubt that they would have voted 
“aye,” to a woman, in the enthusiasm of 
the moment. : 

Or to speak more accurately, I had no 
doubt of this, until, when one of the most 
stringent clauses was on the point of being 
passed, a question was quietly asked of the 
chairman by one of the ladies. It wasa 
very shrewd question, and presented a point 
which nobody else had raised. Instantly 
there was a variety of voices, chiefly from 





the ‘‘nobler sex,” with a great difference of 
opinions. Most persistent among the de- 
baters was a young married lady, who 
urged her view clearly and emphatically, 
and would not, in point of fact, take ‘“No” 
for an answer. All this little ventilation of 
private sentiment had an excellent effect on 
the audienve; the discussion ended in great 
good humor, and resulted in some modifica- 
tion of the proposed clause. AJ] else was 
plain sailing, and the Choral Society was at 
last thoroughly and sufficiently established. 

This was not enough, but there must be 
officers chosen. Ballots had been provided, 
and I looked with interest to see if they 
were to be distributed on both sides of the 
house. No doubt: and the ladies seized 
them with eagerness, as if prepared to vote 
“early and often” in so good acause. About 
the president there was hardly a doubt; but 
for some of the offices several candidates 
were nominated. I could see the ladies dis- 
cussing and canvassing, and I really began 
to feel as if my foot was on my native 
heath and this was a Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention. 

The work was soon finished, and the 
meeting at last broke up, without excite- 
ment or anger. As the society dispersed, I 
watched in vain to see any signs that a great 
revolution had been accomplished. They 
came out as serenely as usual; husbands 
gave their arms to their wives and carried 
their singing-books; nor did youths who 
had come to escort maidens leave them to 
go home unattended, merely because they 
had been voting. 

Not to be outdone, I myself escorted 
homeward, by one comprehensive act of 
courtesy, the six ladies who resided in my 
immediate vicinity, and pondered within 
myself whether they would have been any 
more ‘‘unsexed” if the meeting which they 
had attended had been called political, and 
if the subject for voting had been ‘‘local 
option” in the liquor-traffic, or the selection 
or a school-committee. T. W. H. 

—_————— et Ge 


SELF-REFUTATION. 


It is fortunate for truth that those who ad- 
vocate a wrong are always tempted on to 
the use of arguments that annihilate each 
other. Inthe days of slavery, the slave- 
holders would claim that their human chat- 
tels were the happiest creatures on earth; 
they were born joyous and unreflecting; 
their lives were free from care; the only 
people on whom the yoke pressed heavily 
were the masters. But the next moment 
those masters demanded that public speech 
should be restrained, that the press should 
be muzzled, the mail-bags opened, and for 
what?—to save these same sunny and care- 
less creatures from being tempted to insur- 
rection! 

It was fair to urge that, on the other hand, 
in this case, either argument taken separate- 
ly might be true, but when combined they 
neutralized each other. The slaves might 
be either blissful or dangerous; they might 
be made of water or of fire; they might be 
petted darlings who could not be hired away 
from their masters, or they might be fiends 
whom a whisper could madden. But they 
could not be both. The Abolitionists found 
that the two arguments cancelled each other; 
and that nothing was necessary but to put 
them face to face. 

I am often struck with the same thing in 
regard to the position of women. Take for 
instance their admission to college. I find 
in the American Journal of Education (St. 
Louis,) for May, the following. The writer 
is speaking of our present colleges for young 
men: 

‘“‘Remember, these old institutions must 
be taken just asthey are, with all their scat- 
tered buildings and lack of modern impreve- 
ments, with their special endowments and 
conditioned bequests, and invariably with 
no money for general ra. ew in- 
stitutions can be planned to meet the wants 
of both sexes without much additional ex- 
pense, but a million dollars would scarcely 
suffice to adapt Harvard in all its depart- 
ments as completely to the equal co-educa- 
tion of both sexes as she is now for the ex- 
clusive education of young men. This _ 
eration will hardly see the change at Har- 
vard. In other cases tlie difficulties may be 
less, but in all they are chiefly pecuniary.” 

But now observe what presently follows: 

‘‘There is, however, another difficulty in 
the way of the adaptation of —— col- 
leges to the wants of young women, and that 
is the uncertainty as to the demand for the 
change, even were there no lack of means for 
making it. The actual demand for higher 
and better educational facilities for women 
does not appear to be as great as we have 
been led to expect.” 

Is anything more necessary than to put the 
two arguments side by side and let them 
fight it out, like the two arguments of the 
slaveholders? If it would cost a million 
dollars to accommodate young women at 
Harvard, what becomes of the objection 


that there are no young women? If there 
are no young women or very few, how are 
you going to spend your million dollars? 
The question where is the peck of pickled 
peppers Peter Piper picked,—or why ‘‘she 
died” when the great she-bear had discov- 
ered that there was no soap,—can hardly 
leave us more hopeless of a conclusion. 

For observe, it is not a case where the out- 
lay is the same whether the demand is final- 
ly established or not; the outlay can be pro- 
portioned, dollar by dollar, to the supply. 
Harvard University, the one especially 
named, is not like Oxford or Vassar, a place 
where residence within certain walls is re- 
quired. With slight restrictions, the pupils 
live where they please; in all but the under- 
graduate departments, they are absolutely 
free. Except in the undergraduate depart- 
ment, even a residence in Cambridge is not 
required. In the undergraduate department 
the college finds it easier tc provide dormi- 
tories for its eight hundred pupils to-day 
than for its two hundred of thirty years ago; 
and great is the dismay of those household- 
ers who have rooms to let in Cambridge, 
over the erection of each new college build- 
ing. If the St. Louis writer will look in the 
census, he will find Cambridge to be a city 
of 40,000 inhabitants, while Boston, a city 
of 250,000, is less than four miles off. To 
say that Harvard College would be subject- 
ed to any expense by the arrival of a dozen 
or a hundred young women to take beard in 
the vicinity, is like saying that the City Gov- 
ernment of St. Louis would be put to ex- 
pense because a dozen ora hundred strangers 
arrived by railway, some evening, to stop 
over night at hotels. 

As a matter of fact, the whole number of 
young women who entered Boston Univer- 
sity last year was twelve. The standard of 
admission at Harvard is higher, and it would 
probably be several years before the number 
of young women entering any undergrad- 
uate class would be more than that. This 
dozen per annum, more or less, would cause 
precisely as much extra expense, in the way 
of lecture-rooms and tutors, as an equal 
number of young men would cause; no less, 
no more. And considering that Harvard 
College advertises in San Francisco and 
holds examinations in Cincinnati, for the 
proper aim of increasing its number of un- 
dergraduates, it is hardly supposable that it 
would grudge the expense of a few more. 
Moreover, as a matter of fact, the elective 
system new prevails in the college, through 
all but the Freshman class, and will probably 
soon include that class also. The elective 
system means a multiplicity of small classes, 
usually not half filling the class-room; it 
implies a large corps of instructors, wheth- 
er the pupils be many or few; it is the very 
system, as President Eliot has always 
claimed, which will best facilitate the ad- 
mission af women when they come, Out 
of a dozen different class-rooms which I 
have officially visited at Harvard within the 
last few years, 1 remember but one which 
could not have held nearly twice as many as 
Isaw within it; and to say that it would 
have cost anything to put young women in 
those empty seats is perfectly idle. 

Be this as it may, it is plain to me that the 
two arguments of the American Journal of 
Education defeat each other. We cannot 
reasonably object to women, first that their 
collegiate education will cost a million dol- 
lars, and then that there are so few of them 
to be educated that it will cost next to noth- 


ing at all. T. W. #. 
2o—___——_ 


THE SCHOOL ELECTION IN DENVER. 


Yesterday was a day that has been long 
anticipated by all sympathizers with the Suf- 
frage Movement in Colorado, it being the 
day appointed for school election—the first 
that has taken place under the State Con- 
stitution which provides ‘‘That no person 
shall be denied the right to vote at any 
school district election, nor to hold any 
school district office, on account of sex.” 

The day was full of interest to me, and 
thinking my experience may interest others, 
I am induced to send this, my first commu- 
nication to the JourRNAL. It had been the 
intention of the ‘Suffrage Association,” to 
refrain from even an appearance of oppo- 
sition to the candidates for membership of 
the School Board, that should be brought 
forward; many of the neighboring towns 
had boldly launched forth on the new, un- 
tried political sea, with woman’s name upon 
their pennons. But we had resolved io be 
thoroughly conservative, and to exercise 
only the right of the ballot. It is usual 
here to announce the candidates for the of- 
fices, several days previous to the election; 
but this year, from some strange reason, the 
custom was put aside, and it was with the 
greatest surprise and regret, that, upon the 
day before election, we learned that all can- 





didates upon the School Board ticket for 





the district of East Denver, were men op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage. ‘*The Associa- 
tion” felt the poignancy of the threat to its 
fullest extent. The ticket offered was not 
one that could be accepted by any conscien- 
tious member, and they were forced at the 
eleventh hour to do that which was against 
their intentions and inclinations—to issue a 
ticket of their own. Feeling almost sure 
of defeat, yet determined to do their ‘‘level 
best,” they awaited the opening of the polls 
on Monday morning, with hearts strengthen- 
ed by honest purpose. The result of the day 
was defeat for us by a majority that could 
hardly be called large—of the 1141, (one 
thousand one hundred and forty-one) votes 
polled, 323 (three hundred and twenty-three) 
were cast by ladies. 

The ‘‘Woman’s Ticket” created great sur- 
prise, and brought down its share of abuse; 
but while it served as a target for our ene- 
mies, and called forth the criticism of many, 
it certainly added greatly to the interest at- 
tendant upon the election. I feel absolutely 
certain that the number of ladies who voted 
yesterday for the first time, would have 
been lessened three-fourths had there been 
no oppositien ticket. The election was 
marked by the best of order throughout; 
many of the most influential ladies of the 
highest social standing participating, not 
only in the newly-acquired right, but in the 
self-imposed labor of the election; and, as 
one of our local papers puts it, ‘‘demons- 
trated the fact that they may be safely en- 
trusted with the ballot.” While meeting 
with many rebuffs on account of our bold 
courage, and hearing many prophecies of 
a mistake which we will regret, and even 
threats of masculine vengeance to be served 
up in future, yet we feel, on the whole, 
greatly encouraged—defeated but not cast 
down—for we have answered twe vexed 
questions: Women will vote when they 
have an opportunity—and in visiting the 
polls they lose neither their character nor 
their dignity. 

After the excitement of the day in town 


had nearly gone by, I drove into the country: 


to visit friends, and found them just ready 
to step into the waiting farm-wagon to start 
to their election. The family represented 
four generations of women; three of a vota- 
bleage. The most encouraging feature was 
the dclight the former head of the house 
exhibited in view of the fact that the family 
power was suddenly to be quadrupled. 
The district being thinly settled, and no 
public place accessible, the polls were held 
at a farm-house. The office to be filled was 
Treasurer of the School Board; the candi- 
dates were both ladies. I had the pleasure 
of witnessing my friends of the three suc- 
cessive generations deposit their first vote, 
the dear old grandmother, over eighty years 
of age, leading the van. The election was 
conducted in the most primitive manner, a 
hat taking the place of the usual ballot-box. 
We waited half an hour for the returns, 
which showed us that Mrs. Boyd was duly 
elected. She was called upon for a speech, 
and begged to be excused because she was 
holding ‘‘baby.” Her husband delightedly 
came to the rescue and solved the problem 
by taking ‘‘baby” himself, whereupon she 
responded to the call in a short but appro- 
priate speech. Afterward I noticed the 


‘fond father attempting to cloak ‘‘baby,” 


and he whispered to me, confidentially: 
‘‘Now that wife has gone into politics, the 
baby will fall into my charge;”’ while his 
face beamed with pieasure at the compli- 
ment his wife had received. Ithought how 
wisely it had been bestowed, as I looked 
around me and saw the pale intellectual face 
of the little lady contrasting so strongly 
with its surroundings. Thelife ofa ranche- 
man’s wife is barren at the best, and any 
window through which one new beam of 
soul-light can shine in upon her, is hailed 
by many lonely hearts with delight and 
thanksgiving. Suffrage will bring to the 
women of Colorado in both town and 
country a new interest in and incentive to 
life. Let us trust that the day is not far 
distant when what we now hope for shall 
be realized, and the enfranchisement of Wo- 
man shall cease to be characterized as an 
untried experiment. EmILIz A. PIERCE. 

Denver, Uolorado. 

—_————__ epo — —__ —- 
A MASCULINE RELICT. 

Epitors JournaLt.—While hunting for 
epitaphs in a country church-yard, I lately 
came across the following memorial inscrip- 
tion, which I send as an antidote to the 
“Relict” epithet so ungraciously bestowed 
upon a deceased widow :— 

FREDERICK KRAGER, 
of Germany, 
Husband of Catharine Krager 


died at 
Shelburne Falls Factory, Oct. 1, 1852. 
Aet. 27. 


Cambridge, Mass. C4, % 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JuLia Warp Howe sailed for 
Europe last Saturday. 

Mrs. Louris A. Foster, who recently 
died in Beverly, left $5000 for an old ladies’ 
home in the town. 

SarAuH C. Brackett, of Quincy, Mass., 
has left a bequest of $1000 to the Protestant 
Episcopal church, Quincy. 

Mrs. EmriLy BRINCKERHOFF proposes to 
erect a beautiful chapel for the Englewood 
Presbyterian church, as a memorial of her 
late father. 

Miss L. J. KELLOGG, a recent graduate 
from the New York Medical College, is 
coming to this State to enter the medical 
profession. ; 

Miss LuEtia Knapp, of St. Johnsbury, 
Vi., aged nineteen, could not get employ- 
ment, and committed suicide with chloro- 
form Friday night. 

Mrs. Emma Mo.voy is again in Vermont, 
doing excellent service in the Temperance 
cause, and never forgetting to speak brave 
words for Woman Suffrage. 

Miss Mary Lapp, who took the first 
Latin prize at Cornell University, is now 
teaching languages in the school of Anna 
C. Brackett, New York city. 

Miss AspBy HAmPTon, a colored actress, 
has made a great hit as Topsey, in ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” She is simply inimitable, 
and surpasses in drollery and pathos even 
the great Mrs. Howard. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz gave a lecture before 
the Free Congregational society on Sunday, 
which was well attended and closely lis- 
tened to throughout. In the evening Mrs. 
Diaz held a reception in the ladies’ parlors. 

Miss GEORGIANA BoutTWELL, a daughter 
of Senator Boutwell, heads an organization 
which is establishing a normal school for 
the instruction of colored teachers, and a 
large building for this purpose is to be 
erected immediately at Washington. 

Mrs. Saran A. Tuompson, of Tennessee, 
has received an appointment as a clerk in the 
Treasury. The appointment is based on 
the ground of substantial service by this 
woman and her husband to the Government. 
During the late war she wasa spy and hospi- 
tal nurse. 

QUEEN VICTORIA has commanded that 
the Albert Medal, hitherto only bestowed 
for gallantry in saving life at sea, shall be 
extended to similar actions on land, and 
that the first medals struck for the purpose 
shall be conferred on the heroic rescuers of 
the Welsh miners. 

Mrs. Fisu, the wife of Mr. Secretary 
Fish, was asked, as President Grant’s term 
was about to close, if she did not ‘‘feel glad 
to quit all this onerous routine.” ‘‘Why, 
no,” the good lady replied; ‘‘on the con- 
trary, I regret it very much. I have been 
in this life so long that it has grown to be a 
pleasure with me, to which I have experi- 
enced few drawbacks.” 

AvGcusta THOMPSON, a young woman 
confined in the Bergen County jail at Hack- 
ensack, N. J., on a charge of infanticide, 
has become crazed—caused, it is said, by her 
imprisonment. She has been confined in 
the prison for several months, when, it is 
said, her condition should have made the 
hospital the only proper place for her. She 
is now in a critical condition and her at- 
tendants say she is dying. Her trial has 
been set down for the 14th inst. 


Lavy Smita, the widow of Sir James 
Edward Smith, the celebrated botanist and 
first President of the London Linnzan So- 
ciety, died at Lowestoft on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary. She was born May 11, 1778, and, 
had she survived three months longer, 
would have been 104 years old. Up to her 
100th year she wrote with a plain, firm hand; 
but after that her eyesight was not suffi- 
ciently clear to enable her to read or guide 
her pen. Her hearing was, to the iast, but 
slightly impaired, and her teeth were nearly 
perfect. Her memory had suffered but lit- 
tle from the wear of age, and her enjoy- 
ment of life extended to its very close. 


Mrs. Saran Crossy, of Groton, N. H., 
who was ninety years old last December, 
attended town meeting at Hebron, and was 
present all day. At the close of the meet- 
ing she asked permission of the Moderator 
to speak for a few moments, which was 
given her. She then gave a short address 
on Woman’s Rights and kindred subjects, 
which was closely listened to. A pin 
could have been heard to drop in any part 
of the hall while she was speaking. Mrs. 
C. is truly a good woman, who lives and 
works for the good of humanity, doing 
what she conscientiously believes to be right. 
We hope many years are yet to be added 
to her life. 
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A WOMAN AT THE BOTTOM OF IT. 


“To tell the truth,” said John Haviland, 
as he threw aside his paper and faced the 
little group in the parlor, ‘‘I am fast grow- 
ing out of patience with this text,—‘A wo- 
man at the bottom of it.’ It would be 
strange in this world, made up, as far as we 
are aware, of nothing but the two sexes, if 
&@ woman would not occasionally be found 
at the bottom of anything good. It is the 
injustice of the thing that makes me angry. 
Now there are a hundred of us poor fellows 
who owe all we are, all we have, and all 
we can hope to become, in this world or 
the next to the unselfish love of Woman.” 

The gentleman’s face was flushed, and 
he spoke very warmly and feelingly; so 
much so, that his wife, rocking her baby to 
sleep in the farther corner of the room in- 
quired: 

“But why should you care, John? It 
has always been so, and always will be so. 
We don’t think much about it now, because 
we have been taught to expect it.” 

‘‘But you should care! And you should 
fight for each other more than you do. 
There is one chapter in my life’s history 
that I have always kept locked in my heart; 
but to-night I feel as if it-were my duty to 
open it for your inspection; and I do it for 
the love of Woman—for the love of one 
woman who made me what Iam , worthy 
to be the husband of a good woman.” 

‘“‘Why John!” said Mrs. Haviland, softly 
approaching, with baby still held tightly to 
her bosom, ‘‘you absolutely frighten me.” 

‘‘Let’s have the story,” said the rest of 
the group, certain that something good 
might be expected; and John commenced, 
at first a little timid, but gaining confidence 
as he proceeded: 

‘‘When I first came to New York, at the 
age of twelve years, to seek my fortune, I 
can call myself a precocious chap, without 
danger of being accused of an unusual de- 
gree of self-appreciation. I was quick to 
learn everything, the bad as well as the 
good. My employer used profane language. 
I picked up the oath he dropped with a 
naturalness that surprised even myself. 

The boys in the office all chewed tobacco. 
This was a little the hardest job I ever at- 
tempted, but after two weeks of nausea 
and indescribable stomach wrenching, I 
came off victorious, and could get away 
with my paper a day with the best of them. 
True, every word of it,” continued the 
speaker. ‘‘One afternoon I was sent with 
a note from my employer to a house in the 
upper part of the city. I hadn’t anything 
to read, but I had plenty of tobacco, and 
with that I proposed to entertain myself 
during the two or three hours I must spend 
in the passage. For some distance I did 
not notice who were beside me, but by and 
by a lady said, very softly and pleasantly: 

“**Would you please, little boy, be more 
careful, for I am going toa party, and I 
should hate to have my dress spoiled.’ 

“TI looked into her face. It was the 
sweetest face I ever saw. Pale, earnest, 
aud loving, to my boyish heart it was the 
countenance of an angel.” 

‘‘What in the world did you say?” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Haviland, her bright eyes fill- 
ing with tears, as she saw how the memory 
of this beautiful woman affected her hus- 
band. 

‘Say! There was very little I could say. 
I think all I did was to look. I managed 
to dispose of the tobacco, however, and 
wiped my mouth very carefully, all of 
which I felt certain she saw and mentally 
commented upon.” 

‘**Have you a mother, little boy?’ she 
next asked, in the same tone. 

‘***No, ma’am,’ I answered, and felt my 
throat filling up, and I knew I must swallow 
mighty fast to keep from sobbing. 

““*You have a father, then, I suppose?’ 
she kept on. 

** ‘No, ma’am, no father.’ 

‘* ‘Brothers and sisters?’ 

** ‘Neither, ma’am.’ 

‘Then the little boy is all alone in the 
world?’ 

** ‘All alone, ma’am.’ 

‘* ‘How long has your mother been dead?’ 
and the dear woman looked away from my 
face and waited till I could speak. 

‘***Two years,’ I answered. 

‘She was silent for a moment, and then 
said, so sweetly—oh! I never shall forget it: 
‘And what do you think your dear mother 
would say—how do you think she would 
feel—to know that her little boy was guilty 
of such a disgusting habit as this?’ pointing 
to my cheek, where the telltale cud had 
vainly tried to stand its ground. 

“‘T must leave now,’ she continued, ‘but 
here is my card; if you come to see me 
most any evening I shall be glad to see you, 
and perhaps we can be of service to each 
other.’ ‘ 

“She gave me her iittle gloved hand, and 
to my dying day I shall never forget the 
sensation. of that moment. I could not 
bear to part with her; without her I could 
do nothing—with her I could grow to man’s 
estate—a man in the truest sense of the 
word. From that moment tobacco never 
passed my lips. 

“As soon as I could summon courage I 
called upon that lady. Well do I remem- 
ber how my heart beat as I waited in the 
elegant parlor for her to come down; and 


how awkward I felt as I followed my guide 
to her private sitting-room. Here she got 
at every point of my life, and before I bade 
her good-bye, it was arranged that I should 
spend two evenings a week at her house, 
and study on these occasions just what she 
thought best. 

No lover ever looked forward to meeting 
with the mistress of his heart any more 
ardently than I did to these mectings with 
my friend. 

“I grew careful of my personal appear- 
ance, careful of my conversation, and strove 
in every way to be worthy of this noble 
friendship, Two years passed in this de- 
lightful manner—two years that made me. 
My friend not only attended to my studies, 
striving also all the while to sow the right 
kind of spiritual seed, but she procured me 
a business situation with a particular friend 
of hers, where I remain to this day. No- 
body but God knows what I owe that wo- 
man. During the last three months of 
those years, I noticed that she grew con- 
stantly pale and thin; she never was be- 
trayed into speaking of herself. Some- 
times, when I would ask her if she felt 
worse than usual, she would reply: 

“Oh, no! I’m only a little tired—that 
is all.’ 

“One evening she kept me by her sofa 
much longer than was her custom, while 
she arranged lessons, and laid out work 
enough, it seemed to me, for months. 

“‘“*Why so much to-night?’ I inquired, 
conscious that my heart ached, and vaguely 
suspecting the cause. 

‘« ‘Because, dear,’ she answered, ‘I do not 
want you to come next week, and I am 
anxious that you should have sufficient 
work to anticipate, as well as to keep you 
busy. I think I can trust you to be a good 
boy, John?’ 

“TI think you can, ma’am,’ I answered, 
almost sobbing. 

‘If I should see your mother, my dear 
boy, before long, what shall I say to her 
for you?’ 

“Then I knew all, and my grief knew 
no bounds. It is no use to go on. She 
died two days after; and when I hear folks 
saying, ‘There’s a woman at the bottom of 
it,’ I feel like telling the whole world what 
a woman did for me.” Ex. 
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THE BUGBEARS OF THE WOMAN 
QUESTION 


The bugbears of the Woman Question 
are always being ventilated, first frem 
one standpoint and then from another, and 
always from some supposed new discovery 
that is to dynamite the whole question. 
But strange to relate, that when the noise 
and rattle is over, it comes out from the 
smoke more impregnable than ever, having 
fixed itself even upon a firmer foundation. 
Its supporters have ‘‘fought the good fight” 
with their opponents, through all the dif- 
ferent stages and modes ‘‘brought to bear” 
by them, and they have ranged from the 
absurd to the subtle. 

First, Woman’s brain was too small, or 
weighed too little, to grasp the magnitude 
of Man’s privileges and occupation. But 
it never was too small, but when she was 
left alone and poor, she was expected to 
look out for herself and those dependent 
upon her. Then she was the ‘“‘delicate 
clinging vine,” but how often was the ap- 
parent sturdy oak rotten at the core. Then 
social and political equality for Woman 
meant free-loveism, when it only meant that 
a bad woman is no worse than a bad man. 
Then came her ‘‘physical disabilities,” but 
Bertha Von Hillern has proved that a 
healthy woman can endure like a healthy 
man. 

And now we have reached the bugbear 
of ‘‘Woman’s Ecstatic nature” and that 
with her ‘‘sentimentality,” ‘‘gushing sub- 
jection to her spiritual adviser,” and one 
knows not what, she is not considered elig- 
ible to hold a vote. 

Now, we do not lay claim to infallibility, 
and that we may not, at some periods in 
our life, err, in making men into gods. 
(It does not last), That we may not, at 
times ‘“‘gush” extravagantly, and that when 
in doubt on religious and biblical questions, 
we turn to those, whose profession makes 
ita life study. What then? There is no 
permanent evil here, and much permanent 
good. I would not give ‘“‘a snap” for a girl 
wholly devoid of ‘‘sentiment,” nor for one 
who never ‘‘gushed,” and only pity for her, 
who cannot look to her religion and church, 
for consolation, explanation and aid, and if 
her politics (were she a voter) cannot bear 
the crucible of her religion, there isa wrong 
to be righted, and whether by her spiritual 
advisor or her private judgment the in- 
tended good desired and sought for will 
produce the good fruit, and the abuse. of 
the former or the error of the latter, covers 
but a small span in God’s grand eternity. 

Woman and girls may be foolish, and 
rave over a Booth or a Montague, but when 
did they ever present the lamentable spec- 
tacle of rushing —‘‘out of College”—here 
and there, after a corrupt opera bouffe 
morally and physically drunk? and yet these 
are, or will be, our voters. With this 
“fearful ecstatic nature of Woman,” we 
hear also very much just. now about her 
position in thechurch. Some broad-minded 








brother makes a mistake, and permits a re- 





ligious sister to preach from the truth and 
spirit that is within her. And then we are 
entertained with a tribunal, ‘‘pro and con,” 
that only brings the sect that conducts it, 
into ridicule, and the whole discussion ends 
with a reprimand for the offending party, 
and the church ‘‘astride the fence.” Have 
they forgotten, or left unread, the beauti- 
ful sermon preached by Mary, the mother 
of our Saviour, on her visit to her cousin 
Elizabeth? 

To reason on the ‘‘Woman question” 
from a St. Paul standpoint may be convinc- 
ing to those who hold all his exhortations 
as inspiration, or who are searching fer an 
excuse for her present position in the 
church. But to those who look to our 
Saviour for their faith, one finds nothing 
that teaches a sex in religion. And from 
the Blessed Virgin to the Mary at the Sep- 
ulcher, Woman shared and sorrowed in his 
mission. 

It was to Woman he first revealed him- 
self after his resurrection. Through a wo- 
man, a sinner, that he taught the equality 
of sin inthesexes. By the ‘‘widow’s mite,” 
the lesson of charity. By she ‘‘who touched 
the hem of his garment,” the power of faith. 
By the woman with the ‘‘alabaster box of 
ointment,” the eternity of good deeds. By 
the ‘‘Ten Virgins,” the uncertainty of life. 
By the ‘‘crooked woman,” that the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath. By the ‘‘woman with seven hus- 
bands,” the affinity of spiritual life only 
hereafter. By the ‘‘woman of Samaria,” 
the right of Woman to preach the glad tid- 
ings, for did not many believe on Him, 
from the saying of this woman? and in His 
rebuke to Martha, a condemnation of a too 
domestic life. 

Thus with the coming of our Lord and 
Saviour came a new era for Woman, and 
in the nineteen centuries that are nearly 
filled, slowly but surely she is coming in 
unto her own. It is hard, very hard for 
man to be just, hard to share where they 
have held all, but the noble-minded men 
who see in this, justice, fitness and necessity, 
will leaven the whole, and shortly there 
will be neither ‘‘Jew nor Greek, bond nor 
free, male nor female, but one in Christ 
Jesus.” —Fall River Monitor. 
>- 

WORTHY WOMEN. 





One of the schemes of the women’s de- 
partment of the Centennial commission was 
a series of brief biographies, thirteen in all, 
of representative women from the original 
States, each biography to be written by a 
native of the State represented. The first 
volume of these memoirs has just appeared. 
The editors, Mrs. Owen J. Wister and Miss 
Agnes Irwin, give, in a preface, an interest- 
ing account of the difficulties they met in 
preparing their work; their immense labor 
in correspondence with ‘‘distinguished and 
patriotic people,” did not bring them what 
they wanted; even Mrs. Gillespie’s circular 
appeal for ‘‘biographies of eminent and 
memorable women,” failed to call out a sin- 
gle satisfactory reply. But personal solici- 
tation and influence did at last secure the six 
sketches which make the present volume, 
and which the editors hope will be the means 
of obtaining biographies from the other 
States. 

First in the list comes Mrs. Randolph, of 
Virginia, the charming and beloved daugh- 
ter of Thomas Jefferson. The story of her 
virtues, her grace, her brilliant position, her 
loving heart, her sorrows, is told with warm 
sympathy by Miss 8. N. Randolph. She 
was a very lovely and gracious woman, who 
must be well remembered in Boston, for she 
made long visits here to her daughter, Mrs. 
Coolidge. Next comes Mrs. Philip Schuy- 
ler, representing New York. She, too, was 
a woman of wealth and social distinction, 
brought into prominence by her husband’s 
public services, as well as by her own char- 
acter. Her biographer is Miss Susan Fenni- 
more Cooper. 

New England has a large share of the 
volume. Herrepresentative woman is Mrs. 
Samuel Ripley, of Massachusetts. The bi- 
ography of this lady, by Miss Elizabeth 
Hoar, of Concord, is a wonderful story of 
great acquirements, noble work, small 
means and boundless, ardent love. Mrs. 
Ripley had no public position, and the let- 
ters and memoirs which make up the sketch 
of her, are necessarily private, showing her 
daily life, her labors in housekeeping and 
teaching, her wide reading, her active and 
generous thinking, her entire unselfishness. 
It is a beautiful life to be offered as a type 
of Massachusetts women, and as a model 
for the generation now growing up. Yet it 
is a fair type in many ways. Perhaps in all 
New England Mrs. Bipley had no equal, 
among women, in scholarship, and in the 
extent of her powers; but all through coun- 
try parishes were scattered women, often 
the wives and daughters of ministers, who 
had the same aspirations, who used their 
opportunities for education in art and liter- 
ature as conscientiously as she did, who 
worked and taught and loved as she did, and 
who attained te the same elevation and puri- 
ty of character. It is good to have a record 
of one such life, but many readers, who did 
not know Mrs. Ripley personally, will find 
in her life a picture, richer in tint it may be, 
but true in other respects, of lives that they 
have known, of women strong and noble 





and pure, and trained in poverty and sorrow, 
whose influence is still a ‘‘power that makes 
for righteousness,” but whose memoirs are 
hidden in quiet homes and reserved hearts. 

New Hampshire was assigned to Mrs. 
Annie Wilson Fiske, who tells, in a delight- 
fully vivacious way, not of one woman only, 
but of what the New Hampshire women, as 
a rule, were and did in the early days. They 
had no time for letters or diaries; their writ- 
ten records are meagre, but their work was 
full. Mrs. Fiske shows with deep feeling, 
how the “spirit of service’ was developed 
in their lives. She says, ‘‘Life to the wo- 
men of New Hampshire in the early days, 
the mothers, often, of from ten to twenty 
children, was one long self-sacrifice; oftena 
ceaseless struggle for existence, as for the 
preservation and the education of theig chil- 
dren.” This passion for education is the 
striking thing in early New England history. 
There was no sacrifice too great for the wo- 
men of a family to make in order that the 
boys might go to college; and Mrs. Fiske 
has collected characteristic and admirable 
anecdotes of these struggles for education. 
One of her most brilliant sketches is that of 
Elizabeth Morrison Smith, mother of Jere- 
miah Smith, chief justice of New Hamp- 
shire; she was a woman who had ten chil- 
dren in twelve years, who did a prodigious 
amount of work, both in-deors and out, 
who came of the Scotch-Irish people of 
Londonderry, and who, with all her kind- 
ness and her loving heart, was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, something of a wit, and utterly 
intolerant, as most women were in those 
days of conceit. Her son tells this story of 
her: ‘‘On an occasion when he had made a 
little progress on the road which was to lead 
to fame, after he had got only a little learn- 
ing, he presumed to correct his mother’s 
vigorous but not always grammatical lan- 
guage, when the self-respecting old woman, 
with her masterful spirit, stepped onto the 
maternal throne at once, and silenced him 
with the words, in which one seems to hear 
a certain quiver of tone in spite of the stern- 
ness, ‘Wha taught you language? It was 
my wheel! and when ye’ll hae spun as mony 
long threeds to teach me grammar as I hae 
to teach you, I'll talk better grammar.’ ” 
These were the people who inherited, 
strengthened and bequeathed character, and 


whose motto might have been,— 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile and frown; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


These New Hampshire women are the 
most picturesque in the book. The interiors 
of the southern and middle States, make 
more elegant and conventional settings for 
the women who are painted, but the New 
Hampshire landscape is a wilder, grander 
and more fitting background for the power- 
ful, individual creatures who seem to belong 
not to a house nor an estate, but to moun- 
tains and forests and swift rivers. 

A lady of South Carolina introduces a 
shert, quiet sketch of Rebecca Molte’s nobly- 
spent life; and Mrs. Sarah Butler Wister, 
tells of ‘‘Deborah Logan, the Quaker lady,” 
who was an ear-witness of the Declaration 
of Independence, and who made valuable 
contributions to the history of Pennsylvania. 
Apart from the personal interest of these 
biographies, there isa great deal that is sug- 
gestive in the selection of the women from 
the different States, and in the difference of 
their social surroundings. The ‘‘implied 
landscape” (to use Mr. Weiss’s phrase) is im- 
portant, fit lore for many social, political 
and educational theories. — Boston Advertiser. 





HOW TO BEGIN HOME LIFE. 

Concerning the ‘domestic problem,” a 
lady writes to the New York Zridune in the 
follewing matter of fact style: 

My heart goes out toward that woman 
who can read only while she is churning. 
I long to say to her: take one of those hired 
men from the field and let him churn. 
Seize your book or magazine as may be, 
seek the cosiest room in the house, sink 
into the easiest chair and wait till the butter 
comes. Then if you haven't water in the 
kitchen, send him for two large pailfuls 
from the well or spring. Certainly hus- 
bands don’t know the weariness of woman’s 
work. But fre they only to be blamed for 
their ignorance? When the loving husband 
takes the fair hand of his new made wife 
his understanding of her is exceedingly lim- 
ited. But on that rose-tinted day begins her 
enlightenment of his understanding. He is 
not exempt from certain knowledge of the 
capabilities of his mother, for instance. 
But he does not as yet understand that this 
dear wife, with her pretty white hands, is a 
creature to rise at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing and work till nine; seventeen hours of 
toil! It does not yet enter his heart that she 
is to carry | pails of water from a dis- 
tant spring, an get dinner with the baby 
on her hip, with like labors, relics of the 
darker ages. “Whether you know it or not, 
fair bride, in your hands lies his understand- 
ing of these things. Ten or fifteen years 
from now you cannot expect him to disbe- 
lieve what all the time your practice has 
been teaching him. And though your teach- 
ing has blanched your cheek, and calloused 

our hands, and made network of your 

orehead, and stolen the grace from your 
form, he will be one of the ‘don’t know’ 
husbands. Nor will this faded ‘‘mother” 
find it easy to stay the continuing of this 
unto death, as might that young wife, radi- 
ant with health and beauty, have found it 
to teach the admiring husband that these 
things were not for her. A mother with 
five children about her—the eldest scarcely 
twelve, the youngest not out of his long 
ee cee a couple of large pails to 
a hired man and said in a hesitating. appeal- 





ing way, ‘‘Will you bring me some water 
please?” It was noon of a hot midsummer 
day, and two hired men were lounging on 
the grass in front of the house enjoying the 
shade ofa largeelm. Her husband lifted 
his eyes from his paper and suid, ‘‘Mother, 
I wouldn't ask the men to do chores be- 
tween hours.” That is all. Butisn’t that 
the key to all? Picture to yourself the 
three strong men resting and reading, and 
this worn mother, faint from her burdens 
of the morning, and the outgiving of her 
life to another, reproved for asking a pail 
of water. But do not blame the man over 
much. Hearken to a few secrets from that 
woman’s ror 

When I was a little girl two young ladies 
were graduated at a seminary, and returned 
home to our village Withinatwelvemonth 
both married. his woman of whom I 
have been telling you, married a profession- 
al man, college bred. A farm, with grist 
mill and water privileges, was inherited by 
him within a year after marriage, and clos- 
ing his office, that was not greatly beseiged 
by clients, he hied him back to his native 
village and his farm. Hired men in abund 
ance took care of the mill and worked the 
farm. Unaided, the ambitious wife did the 
housework. Early breakfast, milking, tak- 
ing care of milk, calf feeding, poultry feed- 
ing, ) ue > the regular employment of 
the day. Hired men fed calves and carried 
water at first. One morning the clouds 
were lowering; the east meadow was span- 
ned by swaths of cut grass. Take your 
men right along, said his wife; I'll feed the 
calves. I'll churn this morning, she said, 
in another like emergency, teaching that a 
burden more was of less moment than a 
few forkfuls of grass. When the children 
came, a girl came to help for a short time, 
but a girl was so wasteful, and the work 
isn’t done asI doit. And of course the 
husband counted the dollars saved, and 
grew to think that what a woman did was 
clear gain. Gradually the fair girl became 
a middle aged woman, with large jointed 
hands and wrinkled face, and truth compels 
me to add, a rathe: cearse and scolding wo- 
man. At this time the husband is about 
closing a lecture through the Middle States. 
He is a shrewd, enlightened man. The 
wife is at home feeding his chickens. The 
husband and wife have grown far away 
from each other. This wife says to young 
wives, ‘‘It isn’t your duty to go without 
necessary sleep when your baby is little, 
nor to rise yd and lie down late for the 
sake of the dollars help costs. Don’t do it, 
A ogee 

he other young wife began life under 

less favorable circumstances. Would you 
know how she saved herself from the bitter 
heritage? They went directly to a farm, 
where the hired men swarmed about to be 
fed and housed. Hubby, she said, I can’t 
wash for these men, nor clean the kitchen 
after so many heavy boots. If they must 
have it done here, send for S$ to help me 
on washing days. A stout woman came, to 
whom the day’s work each week was the 
means of sending her boy to an advanced 
school. And if heavy ironings or cleanings 
loomed mountain high before this young 
house-keeper, stronger arms soon made them 
mole hills. And with new vigor, instead of 
weariness, these hard days became really 
-_ days. One hot day came a high pulse 
and throbbing temples. Stooping down to 
the oven a black mist swam before her eyes, 
Her physical oe seemed calling for rest. 
Is it my duty to force this body of mine to 
go on at any cost? she asked herself. And 
she felt it was not. Going out to her hus- 
band, who was resting from the noonday 
heat under the shaded porch, she said: 
am dizzy and faint. You must dish up the 
dinner, and then send over to H——’s and 
try to find a girl to help through harvesting. 
A darling baby boy soon made the ‘‘girl” a 
fixture in that house. When, after a rest- 
less night with baby, this mother nestled 
down beside her boy for a morning nap, 
while he took his, her old schoolmate was 
up, often before four o'clock, hurrying the 
dairy work and breakfast away before baby 
awoke. This wiser woman did not forget 
her old friends among the beokshelves and 
magazines, and new books found ther way 
into the farm-house. Sometimes they were 
read while baby was going to sleep, often 
under circumstances persons of more leisure 
would regard as preposterous; but they were 
read. The eldest daughter writes fond let- 
ters to ‘‘mamma” from a stylish city home, 
while the first-born, a fine fellow just out 
of college, is avowedly proud of his hand- 
some mother. Her husband has represent- 
ed his district at the State capital, but the 
wife has not fallen behind; she remains a 
companion. The marriage begun at the al- 
tar has resulted in the perfect marriage that 
only years compass, making one in heart 
and mind, as the servant of God makes one 
in name, O wives and mothers, look about 
you! See to it that there are not burdens 
resting upon you that wrong your children, 
your husband and yourself. 


oe 


FREEDOM, OR NOT!" 


Fellow-men, I ask your attention for a 
few moments. , 

Some of our mothers, our sisters, and 
our wives are asking for the right to vote, 
—to stand side by side with us in the coun 
cils of the nation. No matter, just now, 
how many; that is immaterial. I want to 
speak of those who are asking, and of the 
right which they demand. 

On what principle have we denied those 
rights? Has it been from an unselfish wish 
to do justice? A hundred years ago, our 
forefathers demanded the same rights, and, 
would to God that our foremothers had de- 
manded them as well as they. It might be, 
then, that we should be spared the shame 
and disgrace which will be ours when, a 
hundred years hence, our descendants look 
back to see what kind of ancestors they 
had, and sneeringly say: 

‘‘What glorious despots those old fellows 
were! They spent millions on the Centen- 
nial Celebration of their own Independence, 
but would not spend enough of their precious 
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breath to make their sisters independent 
too.” 

Think you that, a hundred years hence, 
our descendants will be in the same boat 
that we now are, and will not dare to say 
this? Perhaps they may be. Iam no prophet, 
and cannot tell; but I hope not. I trust 
not. 

We call this a free country. Good! Let 
us always do so, but let us now see to it 
that it is not amisnomer. Let us accord to 
the women their birthright of Liberty—a 
free voice and a free vote. 

But no; it would not be womanly, it 
would not be modest, it would not be refined, 
jt would not be virtuous for a woman to visit 
the polls, to cast a vote, and to partake in 
the formation and administration of the 
government. 

Would it not? Then, do I understand 
you that our government has become too 
foul for the touch of Weman? If it is 
such a filthy affair that we cannot permit 
our sisters to handle it with us, let us shiver 
it to atoms, throw it to the winds, and go 
back to barbarism. For if they cannot 
handle it without smutting their hands, we 
cannot do so without smutting ours. 

But, thank God, I do not believe that our 
country and our government are so irre- 
deemably rotten. That they need purify- 
ing I do not doubt. Then let us ask our 
sisters to help us in so doing. If they are 
more pure than we, they are better fitted 
to deal with corruption, and less liable to 
be stained by it. Frep A. Hoag. 

Waterford, New Jersey. 
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VASSAR EXAMINATIONS. 








The faculty of Vassar College have adopt- 
ed the sensible educational reform recently 
proposed for colleges, and have revolution- 
ized the system of entrance examinations by 
the following resolutions: 1. That all can- 
didates for the freshman class, coming frem 
schools which have previously sent students 
prepared for admission without conditions 
to that or any higher class in this college, 
will be admitted, without examination, on 
the certificate of the principals of said 
schools, based upon a general examination 
immediately before their coming, that they 
have mastered the entire requisites for ad- 
mission as set forth in the latest catalogue, 
or equivalents accepted by the faculty. 2. 
That the admission of every such student 
shall be regarded as probationary until the 
faculty, on personal knowledge of the stu- 
dent, shall make it absolute. 3. That this 
privilege shall be continued in the case of 
every such school until a candidate coming 
from the same shall, after a fair trial, fail 
to establish her claim to membership in the 
class for which she was recommended. 
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THE FEMALE GUARDIAN SOCIETY. 


The forty-third anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Female Guardian Society and Home 
for the Friendless was held last week in 
New York, in the Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church. The report stated that within the 
past twelve months the Home has sheltered 
1,018 inmates, 21,429 persons have been 
aided, and the number of applicants visit- 
ing the institution was 15,033. In ‘The 
Shelter’ 259 women and children have been 
cared for, and in the nursery seventy-nine 
babies. The Home has in charge eleven 
industrial schools, in which the names of 
6,476 children of the poorest class have 
been registered. Among themand the fam- 
ilies they represent upwards of 13,000 gar- 
ments have been disbursed, 7,000 visits 
have been made by teachers and committees, 
and 59,000 loaves of bread disposed of for 
the daily lunch. Two thousand visits have 
been paid to the outside poor, and sixty-one 
barrels of oatmeal were distributed. Work 
has been furnished to ninety persons, 1,642 
garments been made and sixty-four machines 
loaned during the year. The Treasurer's 
report shows the receipts from January, 
1876, to January, 1877, to be $66,959.88, 
and the expenditure $72,062.51. 


on light, with experiments of a most con- 
vincing nature. Atthe end ofthe discourse 
the professor, addressing with a triumphant 
air his audience, exclaims: ‘It seems to 
me that a demonstration like this is worth 
something.” ‘‘Let’s go out,” says an eco- 
nomical backwoodsman to his son; ‘they 
air a gwine to take up a collection.” 


A gentleman observed an urchin who had 
a large slice of bread in his hand, and who 
was crying bitterly. ‘‘My son,” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘what are yee crying about?” ‘‘My 
mother won't (boo-hoo-0o) put any butter 
on my bread (boo-hoo-00)!” “Oh is that 
all?” said the gentlemen. ‘Come, dry up 
your tears and be a man.” “‘lt ain't so 
much the butter,” retorted the little urchin ; 
“‘it’s the disposition of the old woman.” 


Something 
NEw ——_—_ 
The Empress Hair-Crimper. 

An article designed for every lady's toilet case, it be- 
ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 
Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 
by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mail, 75 cents. 
Agents wanted. New ENGLanp Novetty MAnv- 
PACTURING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
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7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
evolver's to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
; WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 





REMOV AL 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2" Orders by mai) will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
("AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are pre’ for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh ys eg exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art : um and a a s Natural a4 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
“— address, and an interview arran; if desired. 

y7 . CUSHINGS & LADD. 











HUMOROUS. 


An Irish waiter, speaking of a lady’s 
black eyes, said: ‘‘They are in mourning 
for the murders they have committed.” 


Mr. Furlong is the name of a school 
teacher out West. The scholars don’t like 
him, perhaps for the reason that a furlong 
has 40 rods. 


An exchange has the news that some of 
the Boston newspapers are going to print a 
dictionary on the last page for the benefit of 
their readers. 


Kasson, of Iowa, being appointed minis- 
ter to Spain, will at once begin to wrestle 
With Ollendorff. ‘‘Have you the old hat of 
your neighbor’s wife or the new bonnet of 
her grandmother?” 


Scientific student—‘‘Who is that you 
speak of?” ‘‘Huxley.” ‘Oh, yes! Let’s 
see, what did he lecture on, now?” ‘‘Evo- 
lution.” ‘“‘Why, of course, I had forgotten. 
Hew was—er—he was in favor of it, wasn’t 
he?” 

When a young man from Harvard is ask 
ed if he will always love her thus, he does 
not answer, ‘Will a duck swim?” Science 
has taken the place of poetry, and he re- 
plies, ‘Will evolution from the uncondi- 
tional working in protoplasm by accretion 
and absoption produce the organic cell?” 


In a prominent interior city a professor of 
physics was giving a deeply learned lecture 











Cheapest in the known 
$3 WATCHES. | and uth ree to — 
CO.Chicago 


For terms address COULTER 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
uarterly, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
Sceober sad Jenuasy n each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and Jan , The Institution has a paid 
up — fund of .000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
set aside semi-annually by the new Savings ar 
aw. 


0 and Morphine habit absolutely and 








ly cured. Painless: no i. 
nd a for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, ILL 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


Ne ee HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best, instructors, by the most —— meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Basten, 


THE NAPHTHA CLEANSING WORKS 


Clean Furniture, Carpete, Bedding, Furs, Clothing 
of every quality, color and texture, without 
the possibility of injury in any respect. 


MOTHS AND THEIR EGGS, AND OTHER INSECT LIFE 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. 


OFFICE, FLINT BROTHERS, 
106 Tremont Street, Boston, 


CHURCH & CO. 
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TO LADIES. 


DRESS REFORM: 


A series of Lectures Delivered in Boston, on Dress 
as it Affects the Health of Women. Edited by Mrs. 
Abba Goold Wooleon. With illustrations. Second 
Edition. Price $1.50. 


FROM COMMON SENSE. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published a valuable 
volume on this subject, consisting of lectures given in 
Boston by Mary J. Safford Blake, M. D., Caroline E. 
Hastings, M. D., Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Arvilla B, 
Haynes, M. D., and Abba Goold Woolson, with an in- 
troduction and extensive appendix by Mrs. Woolson, 
who is the author of that excellent work, ‘‘Woman in 
American Society.’’ It is by far the best book on 
Dress Reform yet published, treating the subject es- 
pecially in its relations to physical laws, the writers 
(except Mrs. Woolson) being female physicians of 
ability and experience. The close study which they 
have given to the hygienic and esthetic principles to 
which a proper dress must conform convinced them 
that the essential features of the fashionable lady's 
apparel are opposed to health, beauty and conven- 
ience, and that the remedy must embrace not merely 
the external costume, but the undergarments as well. 
Yet the improvements recommended are such as con- 
form, as far as possible, to the conventional standard, 
not because a radical change 1s not desirable, but for 
the simple reason that to make it acceptable, it must, 
in a great measure, conform to established usages. 
Previous attempts at dress reform have been failures 
mainly because of their disregard of conventionalities. 
The mental discomfort of wearing a radically reform 
costume was so much greater than the physical com- 
fort attendingits use, that sensitive women shrank 
from making themselves conspicuous, and the result 
has been the utter failure of every radical movement 
in that direction. This book does not assail Fashion 
but it teaches hygiene. It gives instruction that every 
woman should have and should heed. The book is 
handsomely printed on excellent paper, and is finely 
illustrated. 

Will be mailed to any address on receipt of the ad- 
vertised price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street. Boston. lyl4 





OUT OF THE QUESTION. 

AComedy. By W. D.Howettis. ‘‘Little Classic” 
style. 1vol. 18mo. $1.25. 

In this delightful story Mr. Howells shows anew 
the exquisite felicity of description, the marvellous 
comprehension of feminine character, and the rare 
literary skill, which have charmed the many readers 
of his previous stories. 

“As full of subtle and delicate humor as anfthing 
he has written. We do not know of anything in Eng- 
lish literature which in its way is superior to this.”— 
Worcester Spy. 





“This seems to us one of the most charming of all 
Mr. Howells’s works.”"— Boston Advertiser. 

“Cuts sharply with its delicately-sheathed sarcasm 
into the false standards of society.”—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 
Edited by H. W. Loncrettow. Vols. 11, 12, 13. 

ITALY. 3vols. $1 each. 

These volumes are among the most attractive of the 
series, Italy having always been a favorite haunt of 
the poets. All nations are represented in them by 
their most illustrious writers. Here are Virgil, Pindar, 
Horrace, Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, Alfieri, Giusti, Leo- 
pardi, Goethe, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Byron, 
Rogers, Addison, Wordsworth, Procter, Tennyson, 
the Brownings, Mrs. Hemans, Landor, Shelley, Bul- 
wer, Arnold, Rossetti, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Holmes, Aldrich, Story, Read, Cranch, Par- 
sons, Mrs. Howe and many others. 


DEEPHAVEN. 
By Saran O. J. Jewett. “‘Littie Classic” style. $1.25. 

“Altogether this little volume is quite a storehouse 
of folk-lore of the New England coast, so fast fading 
out of sight, told in pleasant fashien, and the narra- 
tive portions are written in remarkably pure English.” 
—Cincinnati Gazette. 

‘‘Miss Jewett’s ‘Deephaven’ sketches have scarcely 
any equals in their peculiar vein. No more charming 
volume or more honest word-painting can possibly be 
preparing for the reader.— Christian Union. 

It possesses all the fascination of Hawthorne.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


TWO MEN OF SANDY BAR. 
APlay. By Bret Harre. “Little Classic” style. $1. 
“One can hardly help wishing that Mr. Harte were 
compelled to write all his stories as plays, and only 
allowed to add the descriptive parts after finishing the 
dialogue.*’"— Boston Globe. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2vols. 8vo. $6. 

“Onc of the most remarkable books which we have 
seen for a long time.”’—London Athenaeum. 

“If Harriet Martineau herself were not a topic of 
profound interest, these volumes would be attractive 
on account of their personal notices and sketches of 
the many people she knew.”’— Worcester Spy. 

“It will not fail to prove of more interest than any 
book of its kind that has recently been published, un- 
lees we except the “Memoirs of Macaulay.”—New 
York World. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


STEINWAY & SON'S 


World Renowned 


PIANO-FORTES 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


Announce that they have been appointed 
Agents for a large part of New England, for 
these Celebrated Seoteunentn whose fine 
qualities of tone, and almost unapproachable 
general excellence of construction are known 
to every lover of music. 





Carrying away Medals, Prizes and Honors at every 
Exhibition, they also have drawn from the highest 
musical authors such commendations as the following: 


‘Permit me also to add my homage, and the expres- 
sion of my undisguised admiration, Franz Liszt.” 


“The grandest creation that modern science in Piano 
building has acquired.—New Leipsic Musik Zeitung.” 


‘Your unrivalled Piano-fortes once more have done 
full justice to their world-wide reputation, both for 
excellence and capacity for enduring the severest 
trials. —ANTON RUBENSTEIN.” 





For the present, Steinway’s Pianos 
will be for sale at No, 126 TREMONT 
ST., former store of G. D, Russell & Co. 


Music Books for Sunday Schools. 


The publishers re- 
spectfully request 
an examination of 
these their newest 
two books, by 
schools about to 
purchase. 

They will bear 


THE SHINING RIVER. 


BY 
H,. 8S. & W. 0. Perkins. 


GOoOonD NEw s. 


BY comparison with 
R. M. Mcintosh. | any others, 

THE SHINING RIVER has a pure, sweet 
title quite appropriate to the character of the hymns, 
which are well chosen, and skilfully set to music. 
Representative songe are: 

“Whiter than Snow,” page 98. 
“Shall we meet with the Loved,” page 106. 
“Sweeping through the gates,’ page 130. 

GOOD NEWS ic a most cheerful companion to 
the other equally good book, differing only as the 
tastes of the two composers, and perhaps the uire- 
ments of singers in each vicinity may differ. pre- 
sentative songe are: 

“The King in the Manger,”’ page 3, 
“Sweet Bye and Bye,”’ page 96. 
‘Hear Him calling,” page 120. 











Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35 cts each. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


BOOKS AND | STATIONERY 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Owing to contemplated exten- 
sive alterations and improve- 
ments in our stores, we offer for 
siaty days our entire stock of 
Books and Stationery in both our 
retail and wholesale depart- 
ments, at a great reduction from 
regular rates, 

These reduced prices will 
command the attention of book 
buyers of all classes, and we as- 
sure our friends and patrons that 
no such opportunity has recent- 
ly been offered to obtain goods 
in these lines on such favorable 
terms. Our stock of Books in 
all departments of Literature is 
full and complete, and offers a 
variety sufficient to please every 
taste and desire. 

Our Stationery Department 








| contains all the Standard Goods 


and the latest Novelties usually 
found in stationery stores of the 
first class. During the continu- 
ance of this sale we shall include 
in the general reduction of prices 
our entire stock. 

It is impossible to name in de- 
tail our immense stock of Books 
and Stationery, but we shall 
have ready on Saturday a brief 
specimen list of titles and prices, 
which may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. We invite personal in- 
spection of our stock,and will an- 
swer by mail any inquiries made 
by persons who cannot call. 

Please notice that these re- 
duced prices apply to all buyers, 
both Retail and Wholesale. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washi n Street, 
(HEAD OF NELIN,) 
And 10 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





Boston, April 20, 1877. 


YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 


Ts popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its 

ers during 1877. 


I. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 


By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY, 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. a 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 


By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of ‘‘Polly Witter.” 


III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD, 


of the WN. Y. Ii endent, author of ‘Achsah.”’ 
Illustrated with engravings of celebrated spots, and 
with portraits drawn from pho he by Mise C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of c pagemnaring in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie,her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 


IV. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


V. 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 
For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS. 


VI. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL, 


JOHN BROWNJOHN. 


Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 


VII. 
BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 
By the Author of the 


“UGLY —. PAPERS.” 
TANGLED KNOTS. 


A Deparzyme ment of Prize 
es. 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8S. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, M 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Margare + I 
tinge. M. Quad. Mre. Mary B. C. Slade, Miss F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 


Ladies secure Lance Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 





YOUNG FOLKs’ 


BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


—BY— 
THOMAS WENTWCRTH HIGGINSON,. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ ook of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede - 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,*Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, May 19, 1877. 











All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business d ment of the paper, must be ressed 
to Box 3688. Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

Subscribers are quety requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








A WORD ABOUT THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


We wish to call particular attention to the 
notice of the exercises at the coming Annual 
Meeting. 

On Monday evening, May 28, James T. 
Fields will speak on ‘Sidney Smith the 
Reformer.” He will be followed by Miss 
Mary E. Beedy, on some phases of the 
Suffrage question in Great Britain. 

On Tuesday morning the Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee, and the reports 
of the different State societies will be made, 
and the officers for the next year will be 
chosen. Tuesday afternoon there will be 
speeches and discussions in regard to the 
best plans of work for the coming year, and 
also for assisting Colorado in her decisive 
campaign in the fall. Mary F. Eastman, 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, Dr. Mercy B. Jack- 
son, 8. 8. and Abby K. Foster, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Lucy Stone, and others will be 
present. 

Wendell Phillips, and probably Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, will be the speakers on Tues- 
day evening. 

The unusual value and variety of these 
meetings, added to the great and growing 
interest in the Suffrage question itself, 
should bring the friends together from all 
parts of New England, to remain from the 


first session till the last. L. &. 
———— _ eso 


TICKETS. 


Tickets for the evening sessions of the 
Annual Meeting of the New England Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, are now for 
sale at this office. Those who desire good 
seats, will do well to purchase them before- 
hand. They will also be for sale at the 
door, Tremont Temple. Price twenty-five 
cents. L. 8 


oe 
SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL, 





To the Subscribers at the annual‘ Subscription 

Festival,” and others :— 

DrEAR FrienpDs:—The season for our so- 
cial festival is drawing near, and we had 
already begun to prepare for it when the 
suggestion was made that, for various rea- 
sons, it should not be held this year. It was 
said that most of the subscribers would un- 
doubtedly make their subscriptions without 
the festival; some of the largest subscribers 
had indeed offered to increase the amount 
which they had given in other years; and 
of course all expense would be avoided; this, 
though not great, is yet a considerable item, 
and well worth saving in these ‘“‘hard times.” 

It was accordingly determined to address 
you, and to ask whether you are ready to 
subscribe to the cause as before, if the festi- 
val be given up? We do not forget the 
pleasure and the profit of the friendly, infor- 
mal gatherings of the past four years. We 
hope that they may be repeated in years to 

come. Possibly it may be thought wise to 
hold them biennially, instead of annually. 
But, if this should be the arrangement de- 
cided upon, there will be need for all to 
unite in an endeavor to save the treasury 
from loss, by the change. The progress of 
the cause is sufficient to repay the workers, 
many times over, forall that they have done; 
but the needs of the future would be over- 
whelming were it not that there are so many 
of the tried and true friends, whose zeal and 
devotion will never flag, but on the contra- 
ry will increase until the work is done, and 
also that every year brings new workers into 
the field, pledged to stand in the ranks and 
fight the good fight until victory 1s won. 

Every new field, every fresh avenue for 
effort, demands more workers and more 
money. But every dollar given now is used 
to forward an undertaking of which the end 
is already in sight, and cannot long be de- 
layed, if we will only work tothe very best 
of our ability, whether that be great or 
small. The fields are white unto harvest; 
help us not only to find reapers, but furnish 
also the means by which the harvest may 
be gathered in. 

We ask an early answer from every one, 
that we may be able to decide whether 
we are warranted in omitting the festival. 

Please address ‘‘Suffrage Festival Com- 
mittee, Woman’s JourRNAL office, 4 Park 
Street.” Pledges and subscriptions will be 
acknowledged in the JouRNAL. 

Lypra Marta Cup, 

Saran SHaw RvssExt, 

Mrs. Ratpx Wa.vo EMERSON, 
Mrs. SaMvuEL E. SEwALu, 

Mrs. Witi1am 1. Bowpircn, 
Mrs. Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE 
Mrs. Isaac AMEs, 

Harriet M. Pirman, 
Epnzu D. CHENey, 

Lovutsa May A.corr, 


Isa E. Gray, 
Ansy W. May. 





LET HER HELP HERSELF. 


The old time theory, that if there is not 
somebody to help women, they must inevi- 
tably succumb to circumstances, give up 
cherished plans, and in general make a sort 
of failure of themselves, has received its 
death-blow, from the example of hundreds 
of women, who have bravely depended upon 
themselves, and who ensured success by 
their own unaided efforts. But the shadow 
of the idea of the helplessness of women 
lingers still, to vex and weigh down the spir- 
it, when there is no real reason for it. 

For instance, Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins 
writes us of a bright and noble girl, whose 
father was an Illinois soldier, killed in the 
late war. The daughter graduated at seven- 
teen from the public school of her own town, 
and has since been a teacher in the common 
school. Bnt she is ‘‘literally hungering for 
knowledge.” If her father had lived, he 
would have helped her to obtain it. Now 
she thinks sorrowfully that she must give 
it up. 

For her sake, and for the sake of others 
like her, a brief chapter should now and 
then be published from the lives of women, 
who, in the most utter poverty, have secured 
good educations and honorable professions 
afterward, and when the prejudice against 
higher education for women was far more 
strong than it is now. 

I know three women who took a college 
course of study and earned it as they went. 
One paid her way by washing; another by 
washing and sewing; and the third taught 
five hours a week, for which she received 
sixty-two cents. She earned by sweeping, 
dusting, and washing dishes at three cents 
an hour, fifty-two cents a week, and all the 
remainder was made by teaching in the va- 
cation. Of course, they did not have new 
dresses. The old ones, always neat, were 
turned inside out and upside down, and 
were made to ‘‘pass.” They did not wear 
jewelry, or buy confectionery, but with 
good health, and a‘good name, they gradu- 
ated, none the worse from the fact that they 
had worked their way. 

Some of the most accomplished women 
physicians, lawyers and teachers, have de- 
pended solely on themselves, and their suc- 
cess should give courage to others who must 
do the same or give up their best hopes and 
plans. 

The woman who can teach well, holds 
success in her hand. Let her save the 
money she earns, not spend it for trifles. In 
a few years she will have enough, so that, 
adding it to what she can acquire in con- 
nection with her studies, she will easily 
complete a good course of study, or learn a 
business. Try, and see what wonders can 
be accomplished. Meantime if any one 
will ‘‘lend a hand” to the brave daughter of 

the Illinois soldier, it will bea good thing 
todo. But let no woman with health de- 
spair of any good thing. ‘‘All things are 


possible to him that wills.” L. 8. 
oe 


THE NEW YORK VETO. 





Goyernor Robinson, the Democratic Gov- 
ernor of New York, has vetoed the Bill re- 
cently enacted by the Legislature of that 
State, which declared women eligible as 
School Directors and Superintendents. His 
objections are stated in the following mes- 
sage to the Senate: 

I return without approval Senate Bill No. 
61, entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the election 
of women to school offices.” 

This bill goes too far, or else not far 
enough. It provides that women may hold 
any or all of the offices connected with the 
Department of Education—that is to say, 
a woman may be elected Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, women may be appoint- 
ed School Commissioners, members of boards 
of education and trustees of school districts. 
In some of these positions it will become 
their duty to make contracts, purchase ma- 
terials, build and repair school-houses, and 
to supervise and effect all the transactions 
of scheol business, involving an annual ex- 
— of over $12,000,000 in this State. 

here can be no greater reason that women 
should occupy these positions than the less 
responsible ones of supervisors, town clerks, 
justices of the peace, commissioners of 
highways, overseers of the poor, and nu- 
merous others. If women are physically 
and mentally fitted for one class of these 
stations, they are equally so for the others. 

But at this period in the history of the 
world, such enactments as the present, hard- 
ly comport with the wisdom and dignity of 
legislation. The God of Nature has appoint- 
of different fields of labor, duty and useful- 
ness for the sexes. His decrees cannot be 
changed by human legislation. In the ed- 
ucation of our children, the mother stands 
far above all superintendents, commission- 
ers, trustees and school-teachers. Her in- 
fluence in the family, in social intercourse 
and enterprises, outweighs all the mere ma- 
chinery of benevolence and education. To 
lower her from the high and holy place giv- 
en her by nature is to degrade her power and 
to injure rather than benefit the cause of 
education itself. In all enlightened and 
Christian nations, the experience and ob- 
servation of ages have illustrated and de- 
fined the relative duties of the sexes in pro- 
moting the best interests of society. Few, 
if any, of the intelligent and right-minded 
among women, desire or would be willin 
to accept the change which such alaw would 
inaugurate. 

The bill is, moreover, a clear infraction 
of the spirit, if not the letter of the Con- 
stitution. Under that instrument, women 

have no right to vote, and it cannot be sup- 
posed that it is the intention of the consti- 
tution that persons not entitled to the right 
of Suffrage, should be eligible to some of 





the most important offices in the State.” 

The objections of Governor Robinson are 
so pitifully weak, that we almost wonder 
he was willing to bring them forward. Be- 
cause the Bill does not give women the right 
to hold other offices, therefore it does not go 
far evough. Yet, because in some of the 
positions included in this Bill, they might 
be called upon to make contracts, buy ma- 
terials, build and repair school-houses, and 
transact business, therefore it goes too far. 
Because ‘‘the God of Nature” has appoint- 
ed different fields of labor, duty, and use- 
fulness for the sexes, therefore he is very 
much afraid the Legislature will frustrate 
the designs of Providence,“and comes to His 
rescue with a veto. Because ‘‘in the edu- 
cation of children the mother stands above 
superintendents, trustees and school-teach- 
ers,” therefore she must not have any voice 
in selecting the educators of her children. 
If she does so, she will become depraved 
and will injure the cause of education. Yet 
her judgment, which cannot be trusted upon 
educational questions, is claimed as being a 
reason for her continued exclusion, since 
‘few, if any, intelligent and right-minded 
women desire the change.” 

Why, what a melancholy spectacle is this! 
The Governor of the great State of New 
York, one of the acknowledged leaders of 
the Democratic party, a member of the so- 
called ‘‘logical” sex, seems totally incapable 
of framing an argument which does not re- 
fute itself in the very terms of its statement. 
What is going to become of our cherished 
faith in the intellectual superiority of the 
male sex, if this sort of thing goes on? 

But this message is as insolent as it is weak. 
The Executive coolly informs the Senate 
that a Bill which was adopted by a large 
majority of that body, and ratified by a 
vote of eighty-five to twenty in the Assem- 
bly, ‘‘hardly comports with the wisdom and 
dignity of legislation.”” A man calling him- 
self a ‘‘Democrat,” who vetoes a bill ex- 
tending political rights to one-half of all the 
citizens, enacted by more than four-fifths 
of the representatives of the people, is un- 
fit to hold office, ‘‘in this period of the his- 
tory of the world.” 

The closing paragraph of the Message is 
as illogical as the rest of it. The right to 
hold an educational office is gravely pro- 
nounced ‘‘an infraction of the spirit if not 
of the letter of the Constitution,” because ‘‘it 
cannot be supposed that it is the intention 
of the Constitution, that persons not en- 
titled to the right of Suffrage, should be eli- 
gible to some of the most important offices 
of the State.” To which we reply that it 
not only can be ‘‘supposed,” but that, in 
fact, in almost every civilized country, non- 
voters have held important offices. The 
right to vote, and the right to be voted for, 
are distinct and separate rights, as every one 
who stops to think can see. The Governor 
seems ignorant of the fact, that in Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, California, and many oth- 
er States, women who are not voters have, 
for years, filled these very offices and other 
offices. 

But we doubt whether Governor Robin- 
son is sincere in his scruples. The Albany 
Evening Journal reminds us, that: 

Governor Robinson has himself furnished 
an answer to his own argument. He con- 
tends that women should be kept in their 
own ‘‘sphere,” and not placed in public of- 
fices. Yet the other day he renominated 
Mrs. hee pn Shaw Lowell—a lady who 
had already served with conspicuous success 
in the position—as a member of the State 
Board of Charities, and the whole State ap- 
plauded. 

The New York Tribune says: 

Governor Robinson, in vetoing the bill 
making women eligible as members of School 
Boards, naturally takes advantage of the 
legal contradiction involved in the measure, 
which proposed to confer the right to be 
voted for upon those who have no right to 
vote. His remaining objections to the meas- 
ure, as tending to push women into public 
life, will be received with respect, but the 
experiment, op es in this bill, had suc- 
ceeded so well elsewhere, without nccessari- 
ly involving any concession to the advocates 
of Woman Suftrage, that the Governor’s re- 
fusal to allow it a trial will excite regret. 

Even the New York World, though par- 
tisan and averse to progress, sees the fallacy 
of the message, and says: 

The message of Governor Robinson veto- 
ing the bill authorizing the election of wo- 
men to school offices is short and to the 
point; and while we advocated the passage 
of the act, we cannot but acknowledge the 
statement of the case against it, as set forth 
in the message, is very strong. The argu- 
ment that women should vote and be made 
eligible to all public offices if they are.made 
eligible to school offices is, however, one of 
those perfectly logical propositions which 
it is seldom wise to apply in the affairs of 
life. The experiment of intrusting women 
with a share in the management of schools 
might be tried, and the question of exclud- 
ing them entirely from public life or admit- 
ting them to all of its duties and responsi- 
bilities could be settled from the result of 
that experiment. We are inclined to think 
that women should not get into politics; but 
it does not follow that the fear of their get- 
ting into politics should keep them out of 
certain fields of labor for which they are 
fitted. 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
says :— 

Governor Robinson has vetoed the bill au- 
thorizing women to hold school offices, 
which was introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Emerson and passed both Houses of the 
Legislature by large majorities. The veto 
is as weak as dish-water. We hardly know 





which is the weaker portion—that which 
advances constitutional objections that have 
been plainly shown to be untenable, or that 
which indulges in the sentimentalism of the 
so-called age of chivairy which sang sweet 
sonnets to its ladies’ eyebrows and stamped 
them in the dust with its iron heel. e 
rather expected this action of the governor, 
who is a fussy old fellow, rapidly forfeiting, 
by his narrow and partisan proceedings, the 
good opinion entertained of him by all citi- 
zens upon his accession to his present office. 
The veto has probably killed the bill for the 
present session, but it is one of those things 
that, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down. 
It is sure of its resurrection, for it represents 
an advancing public sentiment which those 
who are dressed ina little brief authority 
cannot crush. It will present,itself again, 
and yet again, until it obtains the recogni- 
tion it deserves. We congratulate Senator 
Emerson upon the gallant fight he has made 
in behalf of the rights of women. It isn’t 
his fault that the governor is pig-headed. 
We wish that the New York Legislature 
would show its self-respect by passing the 
Bill by the necessary two-thirds majority 
over the Governor’s veto. In any case the 
grateful thanks of women everywhere are 
due to Senator Emerson, Representative 
Husted, and the other enlightened legisla- 
tors who sustained this wise and righteous 
measure. H, B. B. 


2* 
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WARRINGTON’S PEN PORTRAITS. 


In attempting to give a summary of Mrs. 
Robinson’s admirable biography of Warring- 
ton’s laborious and useful life, we feel what 
the French are accustomed to call ‘‘the em- 
barrassment of riches.”” The book deserves 
not one notice, but a succession of notices. 
Next week we hope to give a condensation 
of the salient facts of his career. This week, 
we prefer to let him speak for himself, by 
quoting his pungent satire upon an absurd 
decision of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts which brought it into general ridicule 
at the time, and has done much to change 
the public sentiment of the legal profession. 

H. B. B. 








oe 


DROWNED HERSELF. 


The New York City papers report at 
length, the story of a young woman of nine- 
teen, who had been betrayed into marriage 
with a man who had another wife living. 
She was born in this country, her parents 
being well-to-do English people of the la- 
boring class. Her childhood was spent in 
the lower part of the city, but she was care- 
fully reared by her parents. Her mother 
died when she was seven years of age, and 
her father died a few years later, leaving 
his daughter with a stepmother. When 
she was fourteen years old she attracted the 
attention of Mr. Miles, father of Mr. W. H. 
Miles, cashier of the Sixpenny Savings 
Bank, who took her into his family. The 
girl was bright, intelligent, good-looking 
and ambitious, and lost no opportunity of 
improving her condition. Asa result, when 
she reached her nineteenth year she was a 
measurably accomplished young woman. 

At thistime she formed the acquaintance 
—most unfortunately, as it has since proved 
—of a young man named James Abbott. 
He, too, was intelligent, not devoid of per- 
sonal attractions, and apparently well-to-do 
in the world. The young man made a fa- 
vorable impression on both Hannah and her 
friends, and as their acquaintance progress- 
ed stated that he was possessed of a small 
amount of property, enough for two people 
to commence life with in a modest way. 
The two became engaged with the full 
knowledge and consent of her friends, and 
last September they were married. A few 
days after, the little money Abbott had pro- 
fessed to have accumulated disappeared. 
But the little wife cheered him in what he 
said was his loss, and resolved that they 
would yet recover it and do even better. 

Three weeks after the marriageeshe made 
the discovery that Abbott had a wife still 
living. Then began the heart-breaking and 
despair which ended in suicide. She said 
“she had only her good name, and as that 
was gone, her life must go too.”’ 

James Abbott was tried in the Special 
Sessions before Judge Gildersleeve and sen- 
tenced to two. years in the State Prison. 
Here are two women, one murdered and 
the other foully wronged, and two years in 
the State Prison is regarded as adequate 
punishment for James Abbott, the guilty 
man who is the cause of this misery and 
death. 

Two things, at least, should be said of 
cases like this. First, the woman deceived 
into such a marriage, who was before re- 
spected and respectable, is just as respecta- 
ble after it as before, has her good name all 
the same, and will be as truly respectable 
as ever, if she continues in well-doing. No 
woman need rush to suicide, for such a 
cause as drove this poor girl to death, fora 
tenderer sympathy will be felt for her by 
every one who knows that her misfortune 
was not her fault. 

The next thing is, that for so heinous a 
crime as that committed by Abbott, the 
punishment should be imprisonment at hard 
labor for life. All that such a criminal 
could earn, over what he would cost the 
State, should be paid regularly to the wo- 
men he had wronged. Such a sure punish- 
ment would deter others; and the number 
of sneaking, cowardly villains who watch 
forthe orphan girls whose inexperienced 
and unsheltered lives make them especially 





exposed, will diminish just in proportion 
to the magnitude of the punishment and 
the risk they run. Let it once be estab- 
lished that imprisonment for life with hard 
work waits for such men as James Abbott, 
without the possibility of pardon, and the 
girls whose father and mother are dead wil! 
be measurably protected by the State from 
the monsters who now get so light and in- 
adequate a sentenee. L. 8. 
>- 


WOMEN VOTING IN COLORADO. 


The Denver (Colorado) Zimes contains 
the following notice of the school election 
held there last week. The women of Col- 
orado have the right of Suffrage in schoo! 
elections, and seem to have very generally 
exercised it. 

Yesterday afternoon the vicinity of the 
Archer hose house presented an animated 
spectacle, and proved conclusively that all 
that women need is an opportunity to show 
their capabilities in the electioneerin way. 
All day long the ladies interested in the suc- 
cess of their ticket stood up like m—wo. 
men at the polls, and the result was shown 
at the close of the polls. At noon but 40 
ladies hud deposited ballots, at the close 323 
had voted for the first time. The result of 
the election was as follows: 

For three years, Peter Gottesleben, 717: 
E. W. Keyes, 648; C. W. Fisher, 464; E. 
L. Campbell, 418. 

For two years.—K. G. Cooper, 724; L. N. 
Greenleaf, 375. 

In West Denver J. C. Kuner was the 
only candidate, receiving 85 votes, ten of 
which were by women. 

In North Denver G. F. Oppenlander re- 
ceived 37, and A. H. Root 29 votes. Twen- 
ty three of the voters were ladies. 

Commenting on these facts,the 7imes says: 
“Woman Suffrage worked yesterday very 
nicely and quietly. It was certainly a suc- 
cess in the dignity and propriety that marked 
the occasion.”” And jokingly adds: ‘““Three 
hundred and fifty-nine ladies yesterday con- 
fessed themselves to be 21 years old or up- 
ward.” 

oe 


WOMEN VOTING IN MINNESOTA. 


In Minnesota the legislature submitted 
and the people ratified, last year, a Constitu 
tional Amendment authorizing women to 
vote in school elections. 

In St. Paul the work of Woman Suffrage 
goes bravely on. Last Tuesday between 
500 and 600 votes were cast by women in 
an election for school officers. In one dis- 
trict, committees of ladies went from house 
to house to beg their sisters to vote the right 
ticket, and to instruct their kitchen maids 
and nurse girls to do the same. The wife 
of a prominent merchant, soon after sun- 
rise and at breakfast, gravely informed her 
husband that she hadalready voted. There 
were no arrests for illegal voting, and 
everybody seemed to find the new system 
satisfactory. 
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SUFFRAGE IN LOUISIANA. 





A petition from the women of Louisiana, 
containing the signatures of one thousand 
real estate owners and tax-payers, lately pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives, in- 
augurates a new movement in Louisiana, 
viz: the equality of women before the law. 
For several weeks a number of the more 
prominent ladies of the city have been quiet- 
ly organizing this new departure and the 
leaders allege in their petition that fully one- 
half the real estate in Louisiana isowned by 
women, and one-half the revenues are of 
their contribution. 

Mr. Wilde presented the petition asking 
Equal Rights under the law for women. 
General McMillan of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee asked the earnest attention of the House 
to this most vital issue of the day. 

By unanimous consent the petition was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

The New Orleans Democrat hopes this 
will be the last of it, and that the women 
will keep away from the polls. But they 
will not. Once let any class of women be 
fully conscious of the wrong they suffer by 
disfranchisement, and the real humiliation of 
that position, and they can no more cease to 
strive for justice than the starving can cease 
to seek for food. 

This movement on the part of the women 
of Louisiana will be hailed with satisfaction 
by Suffragists everywhere. They have only 
to work, and they will win. Only let them 
make their claim irrespective of color, as 
broad as justice, and as deep as human 


need. i. & 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN MIDDLETON. 


On Wednesday evening of last week Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, one of the 
editors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, delivered 
the closing lecture on Woman Suffrage, in 
a course which has been given by the Mid- 
dleton Woman Suffrage Club. He has the 
grateful thanks of the Suffragists of Middle- 
ton for the able manner in which he present- 
ed and sustained the arguments in favor of 
Woman’s right and need of political free- 
dom. Notice had been given that Mr. 
Blackwell would discuss the question, if the 
“opposition” should so desire. After the 
lecture, in response to a pressing invitation 
by the chairman, a gentleman arose and re- 
peated the old objection that ‘‘women are 
too good to take part in politics; it would 
only degrade them.” Mr. Blackwell replied 
very neatly, by asking the gentleman “‘if 
politics degraded him? If he considered 
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himself any the worse for having voted”? 
Of course he could only answer ‘‘No.” Then 
Mr. Blackwell added: ‘‘That he could not 
see how voting would degrade women if it 
did not men.” ‘‘Any place which was not 
decent enough for a wife, was not fit for the 
husband.” The gentleman who advanced 
the objection, branched off upon some other 
equally unimportant objections, which 
showed prejudice, but not reason, why the 
ballot should not be givento Woman. Sev- 
eral such objections were made and answer- 
ed, which settled them so far as discussion 
went. 

Lastly, we were told by the same gentle- 
man, that ‘‘women were too bad to vote,” 
i. e.—that ‘‘the influence of the women who 
yoted would be bad.’’ He admitted: that 
good women were asking for it, but thought 
that only 2ad women would do the voting. 
Taking together his first objection and his 
last, whether he meant that the good women 
were too bad, or the bad women too good, 
or what he did mean, your correspondent 
cannot tell. ° 

A little overa year ago Miss Mary F. 
Eastman gave the first Suffrage lecture that 
was ever given in this town, (though we are 
only a few miles from Boston). Since then 
Miss Hindman, Mrs. Lucy Stone, and Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell have lectured here. 
As a result, we have a large number of 
friends, and a small Club of earnest, active, 
and united Suffragists, who are determined 
to win the day. 

If this should meet the eye of any of like 
faith in Topsfield or Saugus, will they not 
go to work at once, to enlighten their respec- 
tive towns? They are in the same ‘‘Repre- 
sentative District” with us, and if each of 
those towns had as many Suffragists in pro- 
portion as we have, we could control the 
election of our Representatives. The activ- 
ity of the “opposition” here, shows that our 
cause is growing too fast to suit them, and 
our last lecture cannot fail to make us still 
stronger. Martua G. RIPLEy, 

Corresponding Sec. Middleton W. 8. Club. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Cincinnati Woman’s Temperance 
Union holds meetings daily, which are 
largely attended. 

Dr. Taylor Lewis, of Union College, died 
at Schenectady, N. Y., Friday night, aged 
seventy-five years. 

Governor Rice has vetoed the Prohibi- 
tion Law. The Prohibitionists propose to 
veto Governor Rice next Fall. 

George William Curtis will deliver the 
Chancellor's address at the coming Com- 
mencement of Union College at Schenec- 
tady. 

Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who has long been a mem- 
ber of a Congregational church, has united 








“with the Episcopal church at ‘Ann Arbor. 


Co-operative Building Associations are 
authorized by law in Massachusetts, in spite 
of the opposition of the Savings Banks. 
Pour men and women will now be able to 
buy themselves homes. 

Mayor Stott persists in his refusal to sign 
liquor licenses in Lowell, although the eigh- 
ty which have been granted, and the license 
fee paid therefor, are now awaiting his sig- 
nature. Well done, Mr. Mayor! 

The will of Mary M., widow of Rev. Wil- 
liam Keese, in which she bequeathed the 
bulk of her property, estimated at $100,000, 
to strangers and charitable institutions, is 
contested by her sister on the ground of 
undue influence and want of capacity. 

The birthday of Charles Fourier was re- 
cently celebrated in Boston, at the residence 
of Dr. John T. Codman by several well. 
known persons of this vicinity who were 
associated over thirty years ago in the 
Brook Farm experiment at West Roxbury. 

The body of a young girl named Hannah 
Roach, who committed suicide because be- 
trayed into marriage with James Abbott 
while he had another wife, has been recov- 
ered from East River. Abbott was recently 
sentenced to two years in the state prison 
for bigamy. 

A claim has been made upon William H. 
Vanderbilt by Tennie C. Claflin for over 
$100,000, the proceeds, she alleges, of $10,- 
000 deposited by her in Commodore Van- 
derbilt’s hands in 1871 for speculative oper- 
ations in stocks. Mr. Vanderbilt says the 
claim is ridiculous. 

The girls of Marine City, Mich., have 
formed an anti-slang society. Their pledge 
is as follows: *‘We, the undersigned, do 
hereby pledge ourselves to abstain from the 
use of slang phrases from this time hence- 
forth.” Their badge is a yellow ribbon 
worn on the right shoulder. 

The ladies of the New York West Side 
Relief Association have leased the Grand 
Hotel at Far Rockaway for a sea-side sanita- 
rium, and they hope to reduce the mortality 
among the children of that city by sending 
many of the sick little ones to the sea-shore 
for periods varying from three days to two 
weeks, 

The Sophomores at Oberlin, O., have 
held their election for Junior Ex. The re- 
sult is as follows: Greek Oration, Miss Case; 
Latin Oration, Nestor Light; German Ora- 
ion, John Kline; English Orations, W. H. 





Buss, W. L. Anderson and G. A. B. Heazel- 
ton; disputants, M. W. Beacom and J. A. 
Barber. 

The social life of New York has sustained 
a severe loss by the death of Mrs. Mary M. 
Hamilton Schuyler, the wife of Mr. George 
L. Schuyler, which took place recently. 
She was a grand-daughter of Alexander 
Hamilton, and inherited in large measure 
the fine qualities of mind which made him 
eminent, and she was besides greatly beloved 
for her domestic virtues. 

There is nobody more intemperate in lan- 
guage than the radical temperance man. 
Thus the Living Issue, which claims to be 
the ‘‘national prohibition advocate,” speak- 
ing of the President, says that he is ‘‘the 
most sublime specimen of unresisting acqui- 
escence that nature has produced for cen- 
turies,” and that he ‘‘never allows opinions 
to trouble him on any occasion.” 

Thomas Carlyle follows the example of 
Harriet Martineau by making arrangements 
to have his life written while he is yet on 
hand to attend to it and answer any ques- 
tions which Frederick Martin, the compiler 
of the Statesman’s Year Book, formerly his 
private Secretary, and now his chosen biog- 
rapher, may desire to ask. 

The State Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union held their annua! meeting at Jackson 
on the 8th, 9th, and 10th. It was the largest 
temperance convention of the kind ever 
held in Michigan, and gave evidence that the 
women of Michigan are not only enthusias- 
tic in their work, but met with the full de- 
termination of extending their influence 
over the length and breadth of the State. 

Not long since, a little girl in London, 
who was going in the evening to atea party, 
was sent by her mother to school with her 
back hair done up in curl papers. The 
child was sent home again, with a message 
to her mother and father to the effect that 
one of the rules issued by the School Board 
was that children should come to school 
with hair properly brushed and combed. 

The Springfield Repudlican states that 
kicking and pounding of wives to the point 
of death is getting almost as common in 
New England as it is in the more brutal 
districts of Great Britain. Truly this is 
fearful. We would respectfully suggest 
that the New England Methodists, whose 
feeling have been so harrowed up by imagi- 
nary cruelties in the South, look into the 
matter at once.—Richmond (Va.) Enquirer. 

Petitions are circulating among the people 
of Washington for the removal of Frederick 
Douglass from the position of marshal of 
the District of Columbia, because of the an- 
imadversions against the people of Washing- 
ton, alleged have been made ina recent lec- 
ture delivered in Baltimore. We used to think 
that “freedom of speech” was the birth- 
right of an American citizen. The people 
who sign such a petition should emigrate 
to Russia. 

Apropos of the French dancing-master’s 
feat of waltzing five consecutive hours at 
New York the other day, a Buffalo man 
recalls the achievement of Lena Schmidt, 
a blind German girl of that city, years ago, 
who often kept up her waltzing six or seven 
hours in succession. She had been a famous 
dancer in Strasburg, and had been known 
to waltz the shoes off her feet at the great 
yearly fairs. It was said that her blindness 
was consequent on the incessant whirling, 
and her passion for this pastime was almost 
a disease. 

Vice Chancellor Malius of England has 
recently given a decision which is a rather 
unusual one in the history of English juris- 
prudence. The relatives of afarmer named 
Outram, who died intestate, brought suit 
against the property which his wife had ac- 
quired by fruit canning previous to her mar- 
riage, on the ground that by the marriage 
the property became the husband's, and 
therefore descended to his heirs. The judge 
decided that the property was hers alone, 
and that the husband or his heirs had no 
claim upon it. 

The Commencement exercises of the 
Boston University School of Oratory took 
place last Tuesday, at Wesleyan Hall. Di- 
plomas were awarded to Anna Baright, 
Mark B. Beal, Samuel S. Bloch, Elizabeth 
S$. Chadbourne, M. Alice Clark, M. Ellen 
Dyer, Harriott A. Eager, Charles W. Emer- 
son, Schuyler C. Farnham, A. M., Kate A. 
Findley, Hattie A. Frair, Elsie M. Hodge, 
Peter M. Macdonald, Fletcher Osgood, Ed- 
ward Everett Parker, Louise M. Peabody, 
Charles W: Snider, Catherine Westendorf, 
Ella White, Joseph H. Wood. 

The average new Yorker begins by board- 
ing, which lasts till there is a baby; then he 
takes a little house in Brooklyn; then he 
goes to Harlem; then out to Orange or Pat- 
erson, or Elizabeth; then back to New York 
again to live in a part of a house or ‘‘flat,” 
and there is where he is now. His worry 
at the present moment is this: He is sick 
of flats. Yes, sir; you may talk about flats, 
but he has tried them (flats made over from 
a barn or a tenement house), and the ques- 
tion is, shall they take a cottage a ‘‘mile” 
out of the city, or shall his wife keep a 
boarding house?—Jennie June. 

The removal of clerks from the govern- 
ment departments, necessary as it was, has 
caused no little suffering. Says the corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Commercial : 





“One young lady, who was the only sup- 
port of her two little sisters and a bed-rid- 
den mother, who was an efficient, capable 
and satisfactory clerk, was dismissed two 
weeks ago from the place she had held for 
five years. She had no means, and the 
thought of starvation for herself and 
those near and dear to her preyed so on her 
mind that reason gave way, and she was 
taken last Saturday to the Insane Asylum.” 

‘Things are not what they seem.” When 
one asks for and receives what is called 
maple sugar he cannot be sure that he gets 
it. An imitation, which will deceive the 
best judges, is made of a clarified solution 
of brown, cane sugar, a little genuine maple 
sugar, and some sulphate of iron. The last- 
mentioned ingredient imparts the peculiar 
flavor. The substance which is put up 
temptingly in glass jars, and labeled ‘‘hon- 
ey,” is often nothing but a mixture of avery 
small quantity of honey, a great deal of 
brown Havana sugar, and some essence of 
peppermint and cream of tartar. 

Arrangements are made for opening in 
Rome next autumn, an Anglo-Roman home 
for English and American travelers. A 
hospital will be connected with it, and the 
institution is to be under the charge of two 
English ladies, who have had much experi- 
ence in nursing during the Crimean and the 
Franco-German wars. This will be wel- 
come information to many travelers, who, 
notwithstanding the encomiums in print 
upon the European cooking, prefer their 
food prepared after the manner to which 
they are used, and for whom illness abroad 
would be deprived of half its terrors if en- 
countered among trained and English-speak- 
ing care-takers. 

Ole Bull had a farewell reception at Hor- 
ticultural Hall the evening before he sailed 
for Norway. It was given to him by his 
friends, and was made the occasion for 
speeches, not only of friendship for the 
great violinist, but of interest in the monu- 
ment to be erected to Eric and the Norse 
discoverers of America. Ole Bull himself 
was in radiant spirits, and said now he felt 
sure of the monument. Miss Anne Whitney 
has made a model for the figure of Eric. I 
do not know what the plan for the monu- 
ment is, or whether there is to be more than 
one figure. Mr. T. G. Appleton wrote a 
poem for the occasion, Ole Bull played, and 
it was all bright and pleasant. 

‘Saxe Holm” has been discovered again 
in the person of Miss Alma Calder, of Equi- 
nunk, Wayne county, Pa. about thirty years 
of age, and the daughter of a retired Meth- 
odist minister. She is of medium hight, 
slight and graceful in figure, with dark eyes 
and hair, and an intellectual, clearly cut 
face. Possessed of unusual mental gifts, 
and finely educated, she impresses every 
one as a young woman of more than ordi- 
nary ability. For several years she has 
been a diligent writer, and a frequent con- 
tributor to the leading magazines. She is 
a hard student, a brilliant conversationist, 
and a noble, Christian woman of strong 
convictions and deep religious feeling. 
Altogether she will do very well till the 
next ‘“‘Saxe Holm”’ is found. 

A petition from the women of Louisiana, 
containing the signatures of one thousand 
real estate owners and tax-payers, presented 
in the House of Representatives recently, 
inaugurates & new movement in Louisiana, 
viz: the equality of women before the law. 
For several weeks a number of the more 
prominent ladies of the city have been quiet- 
ly organizing this new departure, and the 
leaders allege in their petition that fully 
one-half the real estate in Louisiana is own- 
ed by women and one-half the revenues are 
of their contribution. Butforthe late hour 
in which the petition was presented, it was 
proposed to submit a bill requesting our 
Representatives in Congress to advocate a 
sixteenth amendment to the constitution for 
the benefit of women.—New Orleans Demo- 
erat. 

West Springfield has an evidence that 
‘‘when a woman will she will.” A lady 
there, hitherto not known in connection 
with temperance effort, and not suspected 
of qualities which would make her anything 
more marked than a pleasant lady and a 
good housekeeper, has suddenly become an 
opponent of the liquor traffic. A saloon 
keeper in her neighborhood opened a new 
ten-pin alley a few nights ago, and the 
carousal lasted until after midnight, disturb- 
ing the Jady’s household, and especially her 
sick and aged father. She arose, went to 
the place, and ordered the men to disperse. 
There were about forty of them, yet they 
stood not on the order of their going, but 
went at once, while the frightened proprie- 
tor shut his doors. Now a crusade on all 
saloons is in prospect. 

The Minnesota Legislature has just given 
women the privilege of voting at the elec- 
tion of school officers, and some six hun- 
dred of them participated in an election the 
other day at St. Paul. In the wards where 
popular interest was felt in the result, there 
was no difficulty in persuading the ladies to 
exercise their new franchise very generally. 
The conquering advance of the ladies, it 
would seem, is world-wide, for similar vic- 
tories are simultaneously reported in regions 
which are the moral and geographical an- 
tipodes of the United States. The Univer- 
sity of Calcutta has just decided to admit 





women to all its lectures and degrees on the 
same basis as men, while those of Madras 
and Bombay are about to follow its example, 
and even in Spain, most backward of lands, 
the newly-established ‘‘Free Institntion of 
Instruction” admits women to its courses of 
study. 

It appears, as a result of a Philadelphia 
physician's observations, that there is a ‘‘neu- 
ralgic storm-belt.” This belt is usually dis- 
tant about 750 miles from the center of the 
storm to which it belongs. When the 
‘‘neuralgic storm-belt” reaches a sensitive 
leg, the latter instantly feels it, and the 
owner of the leg is able to announce in such 
language as he finds most appropriate, that 
he has neuralgia in his leg, and that a storm 
is approaching. The discovery of the ex- 
istence of this belt is especially important, 
since it suggests the existence of other belts. 
Storms may consist of concentric belts of 
different kinds of ache. In addition to a 
neuralgic belt there may be a toothache- 
belt, a headache-belt, and, for the use of in- 
fants only, a stomachache-belt. Thus the 
storm resembles in its formation the rain- 
bow, with the various distinct rays which 
scientific persons conceitedly pretend are 
visible to their private eyes; and we are 
once more called upon to admire the beauty 
and symmetry of natural phenomena. 


A marriage occurred in London recently 
which possessed some romantic features. 
A few months agoa melancholy accident 
befel a young man while out shooting. A 
stray shot entered one of his eyes and ex- 
tinguished it. This gentleman was highly 
educated and connected, though without 
fortune, and he was only twenty-three years 
of age. He was brought to his lodging- 
house in London, where he lay suffering. 
But a wealthy and handsome young widow, 
on whose estates he happened to be shoot- 
ing when the accident occurred, came and 
took up her abode in the same house, in 
order to nurse him. Hercare was extended 
through several weeks, but, alas, the other 
eye sympathized with that which had been 
put out, and it, too, was extinguished, leav- 
ing the youth and scholar hopelessly and 
totally blind. But the pretty widow was 
equal to the occasion. She proposed to 
him-marriage. The result was a splendid 
company alighting at the door of a fashion- 
able church in the neighborhood; a beauti- 
ful dame of thirty, attended by her two 
children, leading a blind youth of twenty- 
three to the altar, there to endow him with 
all her extensive worldly goods; and the 
two are now enjoying their honeymoon on 
the fine estate, where the gentleman may 
meditate on the ancient sayings which de- 
clare misfortune and fortune to be near 
neighbors. 

Dr. Jowett, head master of Baliol College, 
Oxford, is almost as independent as Dean 
Stanley, not owing or paying the church 
magnates much deference. Some dismay 
was recently caused by his entertaining Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewes (George Eliot and her hus- 
band) at his house, but on the Sunday 
during which those two famous heretics 
stopped with him an incidgnt occurred 
which changed dismay to horror. On that 
Sunday Lewes and his wife went to hear 
their host preach. Jowett had gone on be- 
fore them, and he was just ascending to 
the pulpit when he saw his guests enter the 
door. The church was crowded, and the 
guests were vainly looking forseats. Jowett 
beckoned them to advance, and they did so 
very timidly, not being much used to 
churches. They supposed seats would be 
found among the Dons and solemn folk, 
but there were none; meanwhile Jowett 
still beckoned, they shyly advancing, when 
they were presently established on each side 
of the communion-table, in the large high- 
backed chairs usually reserved for Bishops, 
where they sat, fronting the amazed con- 
gregation and hardly able to conceal their 
sense of the novelty of the situation, until 
absorbed in the magnificent sermon. This 
may be safely regarded as the boldest thing 
ever done by an English clergyman. 

The New York World says that: A broad- 
shouldered, blue-shirted, blue-eyed, bullet- 
headed Russian sailor was arraigned before 
His Honor at the Jefferson Market Police 
Court yesterday. As he came before the 
bar a stout, gray-haired lady, neatly dressed 
in black, with a bit of lace about her throat, 
fastened with a silver brooch in the shape 
of a Maltese cross, upon which an inscrip- 
tion was engraved and the hilts of crossed 
swords were visible, asked permission to 
speak to Justice Wandell. She addressed 
Interpreter Tossaro in French, who informed 
His Honor that the lady was a widow of a 
Russian general who had served in the Cau- 
casus. The lady then spcke to the magis- 
trate in excellent English and asked that 
the sailor. be discharged. ‘‘The man does 
not understand English,” said she. ‘‘He 
has no one to plead his case; he is a sailor 
and has become intoxicated; he is in a 
strange city, and I plead for him.” ‘Did 
he cause much trouble, officer?” asked the 
Court. ‘Yes, sir,” said the officer, ‘‘he 
stopped four horse-cars and refused to let 
them go on.” ‘‘He evidently mistook them 
for Turkish men-of-war,” said the Court. 
“I will see that he goes directly on board 
his ship, if you will discharge him,” said 
the lady. ‘Make him promise to give no 
further trouble, and I will discharge him,” 





said His Honor. The lady turned to the 
sailor and spoke to him a moment earnestly 
in Russian. She pointed to the brooch 
(which was afterward learned to be a medal 
of honor presented to her husband); the 
sailor acknowledged its authority and bowed 
respectfully. ‘He promises,” said the lady. 
‘‘He is discharged,” said the Court. Asthe 
lady passed out of the court room with her 
protégé and another whose pardon she had 
secured in like manner, she remarked to the 
doorman, ‘‘These are my children.” This 
lady has secured the release of a number of 
Russian sailors, and upon one occasion a 
grateful fellow kissed the floor at her feet. 
—N. Y. World. 

The Providence Journal says that: ‘“‘The 
Von Hillern ‘exemplifications’ are begin- 
ning to bear fruit. Young ladies pass 
through the streets at a tremendous pace, 
and can be heard on the street, any day, 
talking over their minutes to the mile. 
Some of these gentle maidens have attained 
to extraordinary speed, as a youngman who 
thought he could walk some, discovered the 
other day. He was passing off Waterman 
street at a four-mile an hour gait, when a 
little creature came flitting along and passed 
him, apparently with very little effort. He 
paid no attention, and in a few minutes 
walked by the young lady, who seemed to 
have forgotten her hurry. Scarcely was he 
a rod ahead, when she increased her speed, 
and passed the young man as if he had 
been standing still. Then she slacked up 
again. She did not lvok or act in the least 
as if she wanted to get up a flirtation, and 
the young man was nonplussed. She al- 
lowed him to walk by her again, she gazing 


steadfastly at the horizon meanwhile, and. 


then he heard her coming up fast behind. 
At this juncture he had a happy thought. 
This extraordinary young woman was a 
disciple of Von Hillern, and it was a race 
that she wanted. She was already a yard 
ahead, but, with proud confidence in his 
ability to show a girl a thing or two 
about walking, he just leaned forward and 
“sloped.” He estimates that for about two 
hundred yards he went at the rate of eighty- 
six miles an hour, but his speed was of no 
avail. The young lady appeared to have 
wings; at least the youth remembers that 
she wore a singular kind of a cloak, cut as 
if intended to concea: pinions of the largest 
and most powerful description. At any 
rate, she flew over the pavement at an ap- 
palling rate of speed, and, finally, just as 
her pursuer began to think he should have 
to depend upon tiring her down, she shot 
up to a doorway, and, with a triumph- 
ant smile, disappeared within the walls of 
a ‘palatial mansion.’ The young man went 
home in a very subdued frame of mind, and 
now he walks races with girls no more.” 


During the past week a woman dressed in 
a long, gray frock coat, trousers white, 
with red stripes, and crimson hat with flam- 
ing brim, has paraded Broadway. On a 
large label on her hat is, ‘‘Tom-ri-jon’s Vol- 
cano, 6 cts.,” and slung to her side by a 
broad red band is a box containing copies 
of the paper. Newsboys followed her and 
others stared at her. For the past three 
years she and her husband, Tom-ri-jon Elli- 
ot, published the paper in Boston, but two 
months ago they moved to this city. The 
woman’s husband is a tall man, with fierce 
beard and hair stanaing straight on end. 
Mrs. Elliot calls herself by her maiden name 
—Susi Dunli. She has two children, whose 
name are Retaliation and Avenger Elliot. 
Tom-ri-jon is actually the given name of 
the father. Susi Dunli says that she first 
adopted male attire four years ago. The 
Voleano isa queer little sheet, illustrated 
with cuts. The couple live at 50 Frankfort 
Street, where they keep house. While Susi 
Dunli ‘was standing at Pine Street and 
Broadway recently, she was arrested by 
Officer Coyle for obstructing the Street. In 
the Tombs police court she said that she 
disliked the brilliant colors of her clothes, 
but wore them so as to attract attention to 
her paper. Justice Otterbourg asked her 
why she wore men’s clothes. She at once 
took exception to this remark, and said that 
they were not men’s clothes; that they had 
been made for her and fitted to her form. 
‘‘But,” said the judge, ‘‘they are different 
from other ladies’ garments, and they attract 
too much attention.” ‘Are there any two 
ladies who dress alike? And besides, they 
all dress to attract attention. Idress to suit 
myself, and to attract attention to my paper. 
Dr. Mary Walker attracts a stil! greater 
crowd. Sensible men do not stand around 
and look at me, and I always try to avoid a 
crowd. I will take off this hatif you would 
like me to, and wear one less gaudy.” Jus- 
tice. Otterbourg said there was no law to 
prevent her from wearing what attire she 
pleased, but there was one against blockad- 
ing the street. ‘‘Why,” he said, ‘I myself 
would stop and look.” ‘Oh, no, judge,” 
she replied, ‘I can’t believe it; no sensible 
man would.” “I certainly should.” “If 
you fine me I shall appeal and carry the 
case up,” she said. ‘‘Yon appear to be a 
lady, and act like a lady,” the judge re- 
plied; ‘“‘and I will treat you assuch. The 
officer was right in arresting you. You are 
discharged; but I will impose a fine if you 
are arrested again.” Then she left the 
court-room. Her stock of papers was sold 
in the court-room.—New York Sun. 
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POETRY. 


NATURE. 


BY LONGFELLOW. 











As a fond mother when the day is o'er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please him 
more; 
So Nature deals with us and takes away 
Onur playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest sv gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 
oe 


A SPRINGTIME. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS, 





One knows the spring is coming: 
There are birds; the fields are green ; 

There is balm in the sunlight and moonlight, 
And dew in the twilights between. 

But ever there is a silence, 
A rapture great and dumb, 

That day when the doubt is ended, 
And at last the spring is come. 

Behold the wonder, O silence! 
Strange as if wrought in a night,— 

The waited and lingering glory, 
The world-old, fresh delight! 

O blossoms that hang like winter, 
Drifted upon the trees. 

O birds that sing in the blossoms. 
O blossom-haunting bees,— 

O green, green leaves on the branches, 
O shadowy dark below, 

O coo! of the aisles of orchards, 
Woods that the wild flowers know,— 

O air of gold and perfume, 
Wind, breathing sweet and sun, 

O sky of perfect azure— 
Day, Heaven and Earth in one!— 

For my soul is held in silence, 
A rapture, great and dumb,— 

For the mystery that lingered, 
The glory that is come! 

—Exchange. 
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BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Little lad, slow wandering across the sand so yellow, 

Leading safe a lassie small—‘‘Oh, tell me little fellow, 

Whither go you, loitering in the summer weather, 

Chattering, like sweet-voiced birds on a bough to- 
gether?” 

“I am Robert, if you please, and this is Rose, my 


sister, 

Youngest of us all’’—he bent his little head and kissed 
her— 

“Every day we come and wait here till the sun is 
setting, 


, Waiting for our father’s ship, for mother dear is fret- 
ting. 

“Long ago he sailed away, out of sight and hearing, 

Straight across the bay he went, into sunset steering; 

Every day we look for him, and hope for his returning; 

Every night my mother keeps the candle for him 
burning. 

“Summer goes, and winter comes, and spring returns, 
but never 

Father's step comes to the gate. O! is he gone for- 
ever? 

The great, grand ship that bore him off, think you 
some tempest wrecked her?” 

Tears shone in little Rose’s eyes, upturned to her pro- 
tector. 

Eagerly the bonnie lad went on. “Oh, sir, look yon- 
der! 


In the offing see the sails that east and westward wan- 
der; 

Every hour they come and go, the misty distance 
thronging, : 


While we watch and see them fade, with sorrow and 
with longing.” 

“Little Robert! little Rose!’ The stranger's eyes 
were glistening: 

At his bronzed and bearded face, up-gazed the 
children, listening; 

He knelt upon the yellow sand, and clasped them to 
his bosom, 

Robert brave, and little Rose, as bright as any blossom. 

‘Father! father! Isit you!’’ Thestill air rings with 
rapture; 

All the vanished joy of years the waiting ones recap- 
ture; 

Finds he welcome, wild and sweet, the low, thatched 
cottage reaching, 

But the ship that into sunset steered upon the rocks 
lies bleaching. , 

— Wide Awake. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE PHYSICIAN’S 
SECRET. 


BY LOUISE ROWLES. 





(Translated from the French of Souvestre.) 

Like all the streets of Versailles, Reser- 
voir Street is deserted and silent when the 
shades of evening begin to fall. The doors 
are closed, curtains lowered, and in this 
broad thoroughfare, traveled by lines of 
coaches and hunting parties from the king’s 
court, are seen only belated foot-passengers 
hastening to their lodgings. 

One of these approached a one-story pa- 
vilion situated almest at the extremity of 
the street. He opened the door with a 
small key, and very soon, from within, a 
feeble light illuminated the ground floor, 
lingering some time as for the last inspec- 
tion of the evening. 

Could one have followed the light he 
might have seen first a saloon, furnished 
with that false, and soto speak, uncomfort- 
able luxury which indicates the sacrifice 
made to the exigencies of position. Then, 
on the right, a stair-case led to the chamber 
above; here, the economical elegance of the 
first floor gave place to visible indigence. 
The bed, low and without curtains was cov- 
ered by a discolored cotton spread; a few 
chairs, a table and an old-fashioned secreta- 
ry completed the furniture, the insufficiency 
of which strongly contrasted with the luxu- 
Ty below. 

Such was the position of M. Augustus 


Fournier, the occupant of the above men- 
tioned pavilion in Reservoir Street. Rec- 
ognized as a physician, after arduous and 
long studies which had absorbed the best 
part of the small heritage left him by his 
father, he was obliged to employ the rest of 
his little property in establishing himself 
richly enough not te repel confidence. Con- 
demned to an apparent ease which masked 
cruel privations, he awaited success under 
the disguise of prosperity. His resources 
were exhausted without bringing to him the 
patronage always dreamed of, and always 
unrealized. The needs of success became 
each month more urgent. The young doc- 
tor had sought patronage and found enly 
preoccupation. All praised his knowledge, 
his zeal, his scrupulous delicacy; but they 
stopped there: to do him justice exempted 
them from rendering him service. Finally, 
with a great deal of persistence and effort, 
he had solicited employment at a hospital 
to be erected in the vicinity; unhappily, 
those who might have assisted him used all 
their influence for themselves. Some prom- 
ises had been made. Some hopes given; 
then, each returned to his own affairs, and 
the young physician learned that a rival bet- 
ter served, had supplanted him. 

This last deception increased the sadness 
which had for some time clouded his 
thoughts. Now, casting a discouraged 
glance upon the bareness of his chamber he 
approached one of the windows, and leaned 
his forehead pensively against the moist 
glass. 

On that side, was a common court, upon 
which, the doctor’s pavilion opened, and an 
old dilapidated house inhabited by an an- 
cient verger named Duret. This last, wide- 
ly known for his avarice, owned two houses 
as well as a neglected garden, which was 
separated from the court by a worm-eaten 
wood fence. 

A poor girl, whose sponsor he was, and 
whom he had taken quite young, kept house 
for him. He thus secured, under the ap- 
pearance of a beneficent protection, a kind 
of servant without wages—one who shared 
gratefully his voluntary poverty. Rese was 
neither ignorant, dull, nor hardened in this 
rude condition; far from it: her soul, hunt- 
ed by the real, which wounded her, had, so 
to speak, taken its flight to the highest re- 
gions of the ideal. Always alone, she had 
improved this solitude by reflection. Un- 
learned, and without means of learning, she 
had resigned herself to read again and again 
the few works chance had thrown in her 
way, and had extracted from them all the 
substance and all the perfume. 

However, since the arrival of M. Augus- 
tus Fournier, the circle of her reading was 
a little enlarged. The young man had 
taken to her some few classics strayed into 
his medical library, and these loans had be- 
come the occasions of neighborly visits, and 
short interviews. 

For some days the personal disquiet of the 
doctor had prevented him from thinking of 
Rose until now, as he saw her traverse the 
court quickly, and come towards his pavil- 
ion. Just as she reached the little gate in 
the rear, she raised her head, recognized M. 
Fournier at his window, made a sign to him 
and pronounced some words that he did not 
hear. 

The young doctor hastened to descend 
and open the door. 

Rose, whose pale and weary face seemed 
to contradict her name, was paler than usu- 
al, and the poverty of her dress was more 
apparent by its disorder. 

‘What is it? what is the matter?” he asked. 
She appeared distressed, embarrassed, and 
answered: ‘‘Pardon me, I would like, I 
came to ask a favor, a great favor.” 
“Speak,” said M. Fournier; ‘show can I 
be of use to you?” 

“It is not to me, but to my guardian. 
For eight days he has suffered and grown 
weaker. This morning he was able to rise, 
but immediately on going to bed again, he 
became unconscious.” 

“T will go and see him,” said the young 
doctor taking a step forward. Rose detain- 
ed him by a gesture. 

‘Excuse me,” said she hesitating, ‘‘but 
my guardian has always refused to call phy- 
sicians.” 

‘I will present myself as a neighbor.” 

‘And under some pretext? Monsieur 
could, for instance, ask the rent of a stable 
and carriage house, both of which will be 
necessary to him when he shall have his 
carriage.” 

A feeling of bitterness filled the heart of 
the young doctor. Once he had looked for- 
ward to the realization of this same remote 
hope. 

‘Be it so,” said he briefly, and closing the 
door of the pavilion, he followed the young 
girl to the house inhabited by M. Duret. 

His conductor begged him to wait a few 
moments at the door that her guardian 
might not suspect anything. 

So he waited without; heard the sick man 
ask Rose if the garden was well secured, if 
she had extinguished the fire, if the water- 
pail was not left in the well,—avaricious in- 
quiries, which the girl answered in a tran- 
quilizing manner. However, the sharp, 
hissing tone of the voice had struck the 
physician. He decided to mount the steps 
and enter briskly, like a visitor who wishes 
to announce himself; but he was suddenly 
stopped by the obscurity. 


” 





The apartment entered, which was the 
sleeping room of the old verger, and in 
which he was then lying, had no other light 
than that reflected from the street lamp. 
This, indeed, was so remote as to transform 
the darkness into visible shadows to which 
it was necessary to accustom the eyes. 
Those of the sick man immediately recog- 
nized the young practitioner. He raised 
himself upen his elbow: 

“The doctor,” cried he with an effort. 
“I hope he does not come for me! I did 
not send for him. I am well.” 

‘I come not as a physician, but as a ten- 
ant,” responded M. Fournier, groping his 
way to the bed. 

“As a tenant!” repeated the old man. ‘‘It 
is then with the rent? I did not know the 
quarter had expired. Then you bring mon- 
ey? Light a candle Rose, quickly.” 

‘‘Pardon,” said the young doctor who had 
finally reached the bedside of Father Du- 
ret; ‘‘my quarter has hardly begun, and I 
came solely to know if you weuld be able, 
in case of need, to accommodate me with a 
place for a carriage and horse.” 

“‘Ah! a carriage house,” replied the old 
man.” Well, well, be seated, neighbor. 
We have no need of a candle Rose, the 
street lamp suffices. One reasons better 
without light. Give me my syrup only.” 

The young girl brought him a large cup 
which he emptied with the panting avidity 
of fever. 

‘‘My usual remedy doctor, a decoction of 
rhubarb; it is more healthful than all your 
drugs, and costs only the trouble of gather- 
ing the plant.” 

‘And you drink it cold?” 

“Not to keep a fire; fire tortures me— 
then wood is so high. When one wishes 
to make both ends meet, he must know how 
to be economical. I do not wish to do as 
did that rascal Martois, by whom I lost 
everything. 

Martois was formerly a debtor of the old 
verger. Father Duret had been wholly re 
imbursed, but he repeated none the less that 
Martois had ruined him. It was an inex- 
haustible theme for him. 

M. Fournier appeared to agree with the 
sick man. His eyes, accustomed to the 
gloom, began to distinguish the features of 
the old man, which were marked with red 
spots, showing the intensity of the fever. 
While talking to him he took one of his 
hands, which was burning, heard his labor- 
ed breathing, and became convinced that 
his condition was more serious than he had 
at first supposed. He wished to arouse the 
attention of Father Duret.in order te decide 
upon some remedies; but he was engaged in 
detailing the advantages of his carriage- 
house and took no note of anything else. 
His voice which had become more broken, 
suddenly ceased. The physician bent quick- 
ly over him and called to the young girl to 
bring a light. While she hastened to obey, 
he raised the old man’s head, who had only 
fainted, made him inhale the salts he always 
carried with him, and soon brought him to 
his senses. Rose came up at that moment. 
Father Duret rolled his eyes, raised his 
hand, tried to speak, and made only an in- 
articulate sound; but as the young girl ap- 
proached to try to understand, he madea 
despairing effort, straightened his head and 
blew out the candle. 

However, the physician had seen enough 
to assure himself that prompt remedies were 
necessary. He took leave of the verger rec- 
ommending to him repose, and promising 
to come and talk with him again of the af- 
fair in question. Rose followed the doctor 
out. 

‘‘Well?” said she, anxiously. 

‘‘The disease shows serious symptoms,” 
said Fournier. ‘I am going to write out a 
prescription which you will rigerously ob- 
serve.” 

‘‘Are remedies necessary?” said the young 
girl with uneasiness. 

“Some; it will suffice to present my or- 
der and the apothecary will send them to 
you.” 

Rose appeared embarrassed; the young 
man, divining the cause said, 

“Do not disquiet yourself now, concern- 
ing the price. All will be furnished in my 
name, and later I will settle with Father 
Duret.” 

“Oh! thank you,” said the young girl, 
whose countenance beamed with gratitude; 
‘but my guardian will learn that these rem- 
edies must be paid for some day, and I fear 
that he will refusethem. Ifyou would per- 
mit me to say that they have been furnished 
by you, gratuitously—later, I shall find 
means of paying you with my own earnings.” 

‘Be it so,” replied Fournier, who pitied 
the blushes and embarrassment of the poor 
girl. ‘Do for the best; I will aid you.” 

To make this arrangement more probable 
in the eyes of Father Duret, he sent Rose 
back to his bedside, while he went himself 
for the medicines. 

To induce the old verger to take them, it 
was necessary to repeat to him many times 
that they were a free, neighborly gift. Per- 

suaded, finally, that his treatment would 
cost him nothing, he took tranquilly all that 
he was ordered. But the disease had al- 
ready made such progress, that the efforts 
of science to resist it, became useless. 
Through the alternations of fever and pros- 





tration, the old man declined daily, and 
Fournier very soon saw that he must aban- 





don hope. So he renounced the useless rem- 
edies, and gave free scope to the fantasies of 
his patient. Duret profited by this, to ex- 
press a thousand desires, and to form a 
thousand projects; but at the moment of 
execution, avarice always stopped the pro- 
ject avd extinguished the desire. Feeling 
vaguely, that his strength was failing, he 
exaggerated the necessities of the future, in 
order to delude himself into the belief that 
a long life awaited him. 

Fifteen days he lingered thus. Rose con- 
tinued to show the same .patience and self- 
abnegation. Having yielded to the yoke of 
voluntary poverty for ten years, she accept- 
ed it without revolt, pitying her guardian 
instead of blaming him, and had never de- 
sired riches only that he might enjoy them. 

The young physician discovered at each 
visit some new beautyin that soul which 
drew everything from itself, asking from 
others, only the pleasure of serving them. 
This daily increasing interest was observed 
by the old verger. Wishing to be her mas- 
ter only, Father Duret had been for Rose 
asupport. But what would become of her 
after his death? She could expect nothing 
from the fortunes of her guardian, for he 
had a cousin, Etienne Tricot, a rich farmer, 
established in the suburbs, and with whom 
he had always been on the best of terms. 
Tricot, who paid occasional visits to Father 
Duret, in order to measure the distance 
which separated him from his inheritance, 
arrived opportunely with his wife, at the 
very crisis of the disease. He was one of 
those cunning peasants, who affect coarse- 
ness that they may appear frank, and speak 
loud that they may be believed. 

At the sight of his dying cousin, he broke 
out with lamentations, in which the latter 
cut him short, declaring that this was noth- 
ing, and that in afew days he would be well. 
Tricot looked askance at him with uneasi- 
ness. 

“Surely,” said he, ‘‘that makes me quite 
happy—then you feel better?” 

“Oh! a great deal, a great deal! faltered 
Duret. 

“God be praised,” said the peasant, who 
aiways regarded the sick with disquiet. 
‘‘But the physician has been called, has he 
not?” 

‘He comes every day,” replied the old 
verger. 

“And what does he say?” 

‘That there is nothing to do, that I shall 
be well soon.” 

“Ah! ah! indeed!” said Tricot discon- 
certed. ‘In fact it isa cold that you have 
taken, but the result is always good.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Duret, who tried to per- 
suade the others of the lightness of his dis- 
ease, in order to persuade himself of it. ‘It 
is only my strength which fails, and that 
will return.” 

“And we have brought you something 
for that,” interrupted Perrine Tricot, and 
taking from her hamper a goose all plucked 
and three bottles of wine. ‘‘Here is a fowl 
that we fatted expressly for you, cousin, 
with asample of our last wine; to taste them 
will bring back your appetite.” 

Duret glanced at the bottles and the goose, 
pleased with the idea of a feast which should 
cost him nothing, he called Rose, showed 
her the provisions, and declared that he 
wished to take supper with the farmer and 
Perrine. The young girl, accustomed toa 
passive submission, and assured, besides, of 
the entire liberty permitted by Fournier, 
obeyed her guardian without objections. 

Very soon the savor of the roasted goose 
filled the chamber of the sick man, whose 
appetite, accustomed to long denials, was 
now keenly excited by inhaling the succu- 
lent odors. He became animated with the 
prospect of regaling himself without ex- 
pense, caused the table to be set near his 
bed, and found behind his appetite, so long 
unsatisfied, a place for hunger and thirst for 
this unexpected good cheer. Tricot filled 
his glass which he emptied with a trembling 
hand, only to have it again filled.” The 
wine and the nourishment, far from being 
hurtful, seemed, at first, to increase his di- 
minished strength; he sat up more firmly; 
a half intoxication made his eyes sparkle; 
he spoke quite loud of his projects, wrung 
the hands of his cousins, repeating to them 
that they were his legal heirs, and advising 
them as to what they ought to do with his 
poor estate. Tricot and his wife wept with 
emotion. Finally, when they left the old 
verger to make some necessary visits in 
tewn, 1t was with a promise to come and 
take leave of him before setting out for 
home. 

Fournier entered as they went out. He 
saw the sick man follow them with a cut- 
ting glance, even off the door-sill; then, 
emptying his glass, break into a mocking 
laugh. 

“Well, neighbor, it appears that you are 
better,” said the astonished physician. 

‘‘Better,” stammered Duret, half drunk, 
“‘Yes, much better, thanks to their dinner. 
Ah! ah! ah! they pay court to my favor 
with geese and new wine! I accept all; it 
is necessary to accept all, it is more polite.” 

“So you believe their generosity is a 
bribe?” asked Fournier, smiling. 

“Interest, neighbor, heavy interest, they 
think me their dupe because I drink the 
wine and eat the goese, raised for me, as 
the woman said. Ah! ah! weshall see who 
will laugh last.” 





‘You design then to show them that they 
are mistaken in their hopes?” 

“‘Why not? The little that I have, be- 
longs to me, I suppose. I can dispose of 
it as I please; and in case I should wish to 
favor a young giri——” 

‘Mademoiselle Rose!” interrupted the 
young man quickly. Ah, if you do that, 
Father Duret, you will have the commenda- 
tion of all honest men.” 

The old verger shrugged his shoulders, 

‘‘Bah! of all honest men,” stammered he, 
“how do they concern me? What pleases 
me, is the thought of disappointing the far- 
mer and his wife.” 

And Duret burst out laughing. But this 
convulsive laugh was strangled in a sudden 
suffocation which caused him to fall back 
on the pillows. Fournier hastened to ren. 
der every assistance which such an accident 
claimed. He became conscious, began to 
speak, and immediately fell into a new 
spasm more distressing than the first. The 
over excitement to which he had exposed 
himself, had exhausted his little remaining 
vitality, and so hastened the final crisis, 

The young physician saw with alarm that 
these suffocations became more and more 
frequent and distressing. Duret, bewildered 
by the mysterieus presentiment of death, be- 
gan to be frjghtened. 

‘“‘Ah, Monsieur Fournier, I am ill, very 
ill;’ said he in a broken voice. ‘Is there 
danger? Warnme if there is—beforeI die— 
I have a secret to tell—” 

‘Tell it at once,” said the young man. 

“It is then true,” murmured Duret, ‘‘there 
is no more to hope for—no more—iny God! 
must I renounce all that I have amassed— 
with so much trouble—leave all to others— 
all—all?” 

The miser wrung his hands in impotent 
rage. 

Fournier tried to calm him by speaking 
of Rose, then away, but who would soon 
return. 

‘*Yes, I wish to see her,” murmured Duret. 
“Poor girl, they would deprive her of every- 
thing; but I have taken her part—she has 
only to look——-” 

He stopped. 

‘‘Where?” asked Fournier bending over 
him. 

‘Ah! there is—yet—hope,” gasped Duret, 
‘‘say that it is only weakness.” 

‘‘Where shall your ward look?” repeated 
the doctor, who saw the dying man’s eyes 
becoming glazed. 

‘‘Open—the window,” faltered the verger; 
“I want to see the light. Go to the garden 
—under—behind the well—the capital.” 

The voice failed.” The young physician 
saw his lips move some time, as if forming 
words no longer to be heard; a convulsive 
shiver crossed his face, then all was motion- 
less. Father Duret was no more. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


IDEAL MARRIAGE. 





Marriage isa friendship of the sexes so 
profound, so comprehensive, that it includes 
the whole being. The inflow of the divine 
life, blends the man nature and the woman 
nature into an absolute oneness, which 
shapes itself ever thereafter into the only 
perfect symmetry. Thus, marriage forever 
tends to its own annihilation—not the anni- 
hilation of a stream swallowed up in desert 
sands, but of a river broadening to the 
boundless sea. The more perfect its sub- 
stance, the more yielding its form. 

Wherever man pays reverence to woman, 
wherever any man feels the influence of a 
woman strengthening him against tempta- 
tion, shielding him from evil, peopling his 
solitude, winning him from sordid prizes, 
flashing heaven upon hisearth, and mellow- 
ing it for all spiritua) fertility—there is the 
element of marriage. Wherever woman 
pays reverence to man, rejoice in his 
strength, feels it to be God’s agent upholding 
her weakness, confirming her purpose, and 
crowning her power,—wherever he reveals 
himself to her as just, upright, inflexible, 
yet tolerant, responding to all her gentle- 
ness, helping her to hold her soul steadfast 
in right, to stand firm against the encroach- 
ments of frivolity, vanity, impatience and 
discouragements, helping to develop her en- 
ergy, to consolidate her thoughts, to utilize 
her benevolence, to exalt and illumine her 
life—there is the essence of marriage. Its 
love is founded on respect. Its love is mu- 
tual, equally giving and receiving at every 
instant of its action. There is neither de- 
pendence nor independence, but inter-de- 
pendence. Years cannot weaken its bonds; 
distance cannot sunder them. It is a love 
which vanquishes the grave, and transfigures 
death itself into life. 

The current of human progress has al- 
ways been setting in this direction. Its mo- 
tion is slow, but neverchecked. Every legal 
enactment that tends to equalize the sexes, 
to give husband and wife the same position 
before the law, smooths the way for the de- 
sired end. Every elevated friendship be 
tween a man and woman prefigures it. All 
the subjugations of the marriage rite and of 
common law are against it. So long as the 
law commands subordination, it forbids the 
grace of a spontaneous deference. Man 
never will be truly monarch, till woman, of 
her own will, places the crown on his brow; 
and that she will never do till her will is 
free. Each being in a false relation to the 
other, there will be constant antagonism 
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where there ought to be unbroken harmony. 
They will hinder and irritate, where they 
ought to help and soothe. Man may have 
mastery by strength ot thew and sinew; 
but he masters only thew and sinew. The 
fine spirit escapes him. The subtile soul, 
pruised, outraged, deformed, but defiant, 
mocks him from afar. 

The world of Woman may be large or 
small, but she is mother of its best manhood. 
She calls forth whatever is noble and tender 
and manliest in man. In the large helpful- 
ness, the irresistible attractions of her life, 
she bodies forth all that woman will be to 
man—al]l that man will be.to woman. All 
the honor, wherewith he shall crown her in 
the day of their yet distant espousals.—Gai 
Hamilton in a ‘‘Counter Irritant.” 


“oe 
WHAT WILL SHE DO NEXT’ 


I have just come from the matinee given 
by the violin classes of the Boston Conserva- 
tory, and a most enjoyable affair it has 
proved. How much of the intensity of the 
enjoyment was due to the fact that nearly 
all the performers are Misses, I cannot say. 
I was not prepared for this feature; in fact 
I was ignorant that this accomplishment 





was being taken up so extensively by ers, 


nine students. 

When I first comprehended the fact, my 
thoughts ran back to twenty years ago, when 
Camilla Urse was announced to come to the 
town in which 1 lived. What an opening 
of eyes, and holding up of hands there was. 
A woman play the violin! What will she 
do next? was asked in rather doubtful tones. 

Well, with some difficulty, the use of the 
Orthodox Church was secured, for the man- 
ager was shrewd, and reckoned that the 
novelty of the thing would draw even those 
who somewhat doubted the propriety of 
such a proceeding on the part of a woman, 
and he feared the town hall would not be 
large enough to hold the audience. The 
time came—and the church was packed for 
two nights. 

From that time till to-day, I have not seen 
a woman play the violin. But how much 
has been accomplished for and by Woman 
in these twenty years. How many doors 
have been opened to her, that once seemed 
forever locked and barred, and if some are 
closed still, we need not be discouraged, 
they will, they must give way before the 
restless and too long imprisoned spirit of 
Woman—and she shall be as free to go in 
and out as her brother man. Facts are 
stubbern things, and cannot be argued out 
of existence. It is useless for any portion 
of the community to argue and try to prove 
that Woman’s brain is inferior to that of 
Man, when every day, facts are proving just 
the contrary. To-day, as I was leaving the 
hall, I caught a few words of congratula- 
tion from a gentleman to the Director, Julius 
Eichberg: ‘‘I would not have believed it,” 
he was saying vigorously. ‘I would not 
have believed it."" A moment later, while 
passing down the stairs, these words came 
like an echo to my ears, and looking back, 
I saw this same gentleman just behind me, 
and all unconscious of the crowd about him, 
he still repeated to himself, ‘1 would not 
have believed it.” But he believed it now. 
Let some one try to convince that man after 
this, that a girl’s brain is not capable of 
mastering the violin; do you think all the 
argument that can be brought will weigh 
against the fact that he has seen one, two, 
three, a half dozen who have demonstrated 
that they, at least, are capable of doing it? 

There are those in the community who 
still believe woman is not capable of master- 
ing the study of medicine; but the number 
of such is growing less, as year after year 
the Boston University School of Medicine, 
graduates women who have mastered it side 
by side with men, and whose standing is 
equally high. ‘‘They have not the nerve, 
the endurance,” has been the argument the 
theory; but before the stern fact that they 
have, this argument has lost its power. So 
in everything that woman has undertaken, 
if she has had anything like a fair chance, 
she has succeeded. There are those just en- 
tering into active work in the various pro- 
fessions, of whom, I am sure the world will 
hear by-and-ky. Give Woman a little time 
in which to make conquests, with the weap- 
ons she has chosen, and the world will at 
length acknowledge that, brain power is not 
limited by sex. 

So—women, girls—pile up the facts and 
improve every opportunity to exhibit them. 
One after another of the opposers will fall, 
and their dying words will be, ‘‘I would not 


have believed it.” Cc. E. H. 
Boston Mass. 


oe 
GRANGES THAT PROSPER. 


“Show us a Grange,” says the Hoosier 
Patron, ‘that has an organ, a good choir, 
and a library of well-selected books for old 
and young, and we will show you one 
where women are interested and intelligent, 
and have their hearts in the work they have 
undertaken. Granges that prosper best are 
these where the women come in because 
they see something for them to do, not 
merely as an ornament, depending upon the 
brothers for her entertainment, but feeling 
that as much responsibility rests on her for 
the success of the Order as on the brothers. 
We think that more depends on the sisters 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 


INDIAN 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 





R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
ills to which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. 

Dr. Spear’s patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

Office, 897 Washington Street, 
ely6 BOSTON, MASS. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 

Permanent Carbon Photographs 

A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


OR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 











Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
‘Trusses. 


Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


7-shot $2.50,70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
Revolvers to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Bakar. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. . 
Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter ee are free (except for expense of 
material) to ail matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 














for making a Grange interesting than on the 
brothers.” 


College Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
l6tJan1 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasi 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & C0’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 


ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 
JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


\ TE invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly Pen and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first ae im- 

tation, OUR PRIC ILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R then the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman.- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &e. 


and a variety of articles imdispensable to all ladies 
Somes to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 
MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 





Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 





FURNITURE, 

Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 


Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer_at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIARWATII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—We learn with plea- 
sure that Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell is 
soon to revisit Colorado, to devote her ener- 
gies to the work of carrying the State for 
Woman Suffrage in October. The soil is 
good; may the seed here sown yield abund- 
ant harvest. If the question could be sub- 
mitted to the women of the State, I feel sure 
it would be decided in favor of Equal Suf- 
frage, but as that is not to be, we must 
bring all our influence, which is said to be 
so potent, to bear on our masculine triends 
who are to decide this matter. That the 
cause has many friends here is shown by the 
efforts which have already been made; the 
fact that nearly all our newspapers give 
their voice in its favor is, in itself, significant. 
Yet while we may perhaps meet with a 
larger proportion of men in this than in 
many other States, who are willing to give 
the experiment a trial, it would do us all 
good to listen to a forcible, earnest speaker 
like Mrs. Campbell, whe would wake up 
the people, causing thorough discussion of 
the subject in every locality, and influencing 
the many who are now indifferent, or ‘‘on 
the fence,” to vote on the right side. 

There will always be some who stead fast- 
ly oppose every new idea, and who persist- 
ently cling to old opinions, yet the world 
moves on without their aid. As, for in- 
stance, the young man who said he did not 
believe women would ever be allowed to 
vote; but if they did, he should leave the 
ceuntry. Poor ¢ellow! let him go, if it 
hurts his feelings so. It is well known, 
however, that life, in these wild regions of 
the West, tends to wear away old-time prej- 
udices; hence our hope! With many, the 
principal, and, in fact, the only insurmount- 
able objection to women having the ballot 
is that they ‘‘cannot fight.” A correspond- 
ent of the Denver Tribune signing himself 
Olim Ain, occupies two columns in show- 
ing that ‘‘the possession of fighting power, 
and nothing else, makes qualified voters,” 
He admits that ‘‘women and men have 
equally a natural right to vote, just as they 
have a natural right to a fortune, or a social 
position, or anything they can by their own 
efforts secure to themselves;” but says, ‘‘if 
the power is lacking the right accomplishes 
nothing. The power to vote is based upon 
fighting powers.” 

This is a plain assertion of the doctrine 
that might makes right. If we accept it 
and carry it out we shall be remanded to 
barbarism. Why was our government in- 
stituted, but for the protection of its citi- 
zens? What need of any form of govern- 
ment, if each individual is obliged to en- 
force his opinion with a brawny fist, or at the 
point of the bayonet? Of course, under 
such conditions the weakest must go to the 
wall. But in civilized communities we 
bind ourselves to observe certain laws and 
regulations, which are intended for the 
greatest good of the greatest number, and 
we thereby do away with the necessity of 
maintaining our rights simply by physical 
strength, and know that so long as we do 
not disturb the public peace, we can go 
about our daily business without fear of 
molestation. 

To quote further he says:— 

We do not see minorities yielding to ma- 
jorities because their judgment is any bet- 
ter than their own, nor forany reason what- 
ever, but simply because they know them 
to be stronger. The power which majori- 
ities have to enforce their vote is not simply 
the ability to express their preference, but 
it is furthermore the measure of their 
strength, and it is, in fact, a power which 
rules by force. , 

We reply that, minorities do not always 
yield to majorities simply because they 
know them to be stronger and therefore fear 
to attack them, but on account of a tacit 
understanding that the will of the greater 
number shall be carried out,—this method 
of settling disputed points having been 
adopted as likely to prove, on the whole, 
most satisfactory. Inlawless communities, 
where desperadoes and ku-klux organiza- 
tions prevail, majorities may occasionally 
be forced to yield to minorities, but such a 
state of affairs is painful to every orderly 
citizen. Ifa majority of the veters of Col- 
orado are in favor of Equal Suffrage, we 
shall have Equal Suffrage, if not, we will 
wait a little longer and try it again, in the 
meantime laboring to convince everybody 
of the justice of our cause. Butno one for 
a moment supposes that the losing party 
will fight to have their way in the matter, 
even though they may be possessed of supe- 
rior strength and skill in the use of fire-arms. 

Again :— 

Until Woman does as good service on the 
battle-field as men, her vote cannot be oth- 
erwise than insignificant, so that her influ- 
ence at the polls, as a purifier of politics, 
would simply amount to nothing. And 
until women do better service on the battle- 
field than men do, their power to protect 
themselves at the ballot-box, or anywhere 
else, against men is contemptible. 

Then, to be consistent, all men who are 
unfit.for military duty should be disfran- 
chised, for their votes “cannot be otherwise 
than insignificant.”” The same writer also 
says: — 

Granted, for the sake of argument that 
women can fight better than men, our only 
answer is that she does not do it. 


What then of those able-bodied men who 
do not choose to go to the wars, and if draft- 





ed hire substitutes? Surely they have no 
right to vote. If only those able to bear 
arms are allowed the elective franchise, then 
is our government a military and not a civil 
organization, approaching nearer to a des- 
potism than a republic. It is not a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the 
people, unless all its adult citizens have the 
privilege of voting. Physical strength has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. A 
Republican form of government, if we un- 
derstand it aright, is especially designed for 
the protection of all the people in their 
rights, though hitherto the object has not 
been fully understood or carried out. But 
nothing is perfect or complete in the begin- 
ning. Our forefathers started on certain 
broad fundamental principles; if they failed 
to perfect the details, it is not surprising. 
It is left for us, as we discover our mistakes, 
to rectify them, to repair the flaws, and thus 
strengthen and solidify the original struc- 
ture. What could have been further from 
the minds of the founders of our institu- 
tions, with their ideas of liberty, than to 
place the country under military rule? 

As to the assertion “that men make bet- 
ter laws for women than women could 
make for themselves,” that is a man’s opin- 
ion; there are intelligent women who think 
differently. After a fair trial, if we find 
that we fail, and are worse off than before, 
we shall be willing to relegate to our mas- 
culine friends the privilege of making laws 
for us. But it seems that Olim Ain does, 
after all, consider some other qualifications 
than fighting power necessary to voters. 
He goes on to say :— 

Let women cease to talk about a right to 
vote, and go to work to make for themselves 
a power to vote, not by asking the ballot at 
the hands of men, but by taking upon them- 
selves all the labors and occupations of men, 
and proving their proficiency in such call- 
ings. When all the women of the land can, 
like Lucretia Mott, show the ability, as well 
as the will, to rear a family, and at the same 
time become eminent in some profession or 
art, then men will be only too glad of their 
aid whenever they can obtain it. There is 
no argument so incontrovertible as success, 
and the woman who can make for herself 
an eminence, and stand at the head of any 
profession or art, will find herself sought 
out by politicians and all classes of society 
for the -benefit they may receive from her 
superior judgment or skill. It will be much 
better for women to make themselves edu- 
cated and competent to fill positions of 
which the world always stands in need, and 
to which it always pays the greatest defer- 
ence, that they may then be sought for to 
fill responsible positions, whether it be as 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, or politi- 
cians. 

It is certainly desirable to have all women 
as well as all men well educated; only per- 
sons of culture and ability should occupy 
responsible positions. There is no doubt 
but if all the men of the land could show 
the ability and true wisdom of a Lucretia 
Mott we should have a better government 
than now; in fact we should need very little 
governing. . But the founders of our repub- 
lic did not think best to wait until all men 
showed the wisdom of statesmen, before en- 
trusting them with the management of their 
own affairs. If they had, when should’ we 
ever have been free from monarchical rule? 

In Olim Ain’s anxiety to show that women 
should not have the ballot, he rambles about 
a good deal and wanders away from what 
he states in the outset to be his main point, 
making some apparently contradictory as- 
sertions, among which are the following: 

When the women of the country, as a 
whole, ask for the ballot, then there is no 
doubt but what men must grant the request, 
and they will do it cheerfully. .. . Wo. 
man Suffrage is to come, Yet it be fro 
Man’s call, not from Woman’s clamor. 

Thus we are told that if women all ask 
the ballot it will be granted, and yet we are 
admonished not to make the request. But, 
knowing that opposition is no hindrance to 
progress we are quite willing to sive our op- 
ponents a chance to ventilate their opinions. 

Mrs. Shields, as you are already aware, is 
doing a good work in lecturing and forming 
clubs in various towns. She has been well 
received wherever she has been. You, how- 
ever, learn the general news from our State 
nearly as soon as we, here in the mountains, 
on the west side of the Snowy Range, as it 
takes the mail three days to reach us from 
Denver. 

We have heard a rumor that Mrs. Lucy 
Stone is coming to Colorado this summer 
to lend her aid to the cause. We sincerely 
hope it may prove true. 

8. JENNIE GRIFFIN. 

Breckenridge, Colorado. 


WARRINGTON VS. THE SUPREME COURT. 


JUDGE WHEELGREASE’S OPINION IN 1871. 


The opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts on the Woman question has 
put a broad grin on everybody’s face. 
Some of the lawyers thought it a well-con- 
trived hoax; but there seems to be no doubt 
of its genuineness; indeed, the decision is 
quite in the line with most of the decisions 
of the present court. You know it is quite 
a modern court, Judge Chapman’s com- 
mission only dating as far back as 1860. 
J gy came in in 1864; Judge Wells, 
in 1866; Judge Colt, in 1868; Judge Ames 
and Judge Morton, in 1869. Judges Shaw, 
Bigelow, Hoar, Foster, Merrick, Metcalf, 
Dewey and Thomas, have all left, inone way 
or another, within the last dozen years; and 
ee see what a mess they have made of it. 

owever, there is no danger that the thin 
will ever be worse than it is now. O 





course, nobody will employ any of these 
men as lawyers after this; and, even if 
Judge Colt should go back to railroad prac- 
tice, there would be a rush of legal noodles 
to the [psa ony room for his place, en- 
couraged by the late decision. If the gov- 
ernor should say to thé applicant, ‘‘Sir, 
ive me some evidence of your legal capac- 
ity,” the answer would be obvious: ‘Your 
Excellency,that qualification was done away 
when the court gave its opinion on the 
question of female justices, and when you 
followed it.” I have been examining this 
decision in a historical point of view, to 
ascertain, if possible, whether or not there 
is any similar case on record. I cannot 
find any case exactly like it; but there was 
a transaction in the town of Pigagusset, 
Bristol County, some time within the last 
quarter of a century, which seems to have 
some resemblance to it. There was an arti- 
cle in the warrant relative to the filling of 
a vacancy upon the school committee, Rev. 
Arthur Jenkins having been suddenly called 
away to a better world. Some pro- 
posed the name of his widow, Jerusha 
(Bumstead) Jenkins, who, it was well known, 
had written all his school-reports, and most 
of his sermons, for years. This was thought 
to be a joke at first; but the perme of 
Pigsgusset began to enquire, ‘‘Why not?” 
and the thing seemed likely to go, when 
old Dr. Gad Smith rose, and, to gain time, 
moved that the subject be laid upon the 
table. Henry Sawin, ——— young fellow 
just out of college, rai the ‘“‘point of 
order,” that the town had no table; and 
Squire Hathaway, the moderator, said the 
oint was ‘‘wel] taken;” and Oliver Green- 
eaf, the constable, was directed to procure 
one; but, finding some difficulty, the meet- 
ing was adjourned till the next Monday. 
Of course, the town was in a hubbub. 
Conservative and radical had it, ‘‘hip and 
thigh,” all over the village, from Tuesday 
morning to the day of the meeting. The 
grocery-stores were crowded with disput- 
ants from morning till night. ‘‘I tell you, 
you can’t do it!”—‘‘Why can’t you?”’—‘‘Be- 
cause you can’t!” This was the burden of 
the discussion, as it always is between the 
two classes of opinions, ending in the inevit- 
able conclusion, ‘‘Well, 1 don’t see why;” 
or, ‘‘We’ll see if we can’t.” Town-meeting 
came, Hathaway still in the chair; and the 
struggle was chose. Finally, just as they 
were going to put it to vote, up jumped 
Adonijah Bourne, and moved that the sub- 
ject be referred to old Ju@ge Wheelgrease 
for his opinion. Wheelgrease had been 
judge of the Court of Sessions, and justice 
of the peace, referee, and all sorts of things; 
and though never very bright, and then 
pretty much in his dotage, was still reputed 
to be ‘‘learned in thelaw.” The motion took 
with all the conservatives, who knew what 
the old judge would say, and with the 
lazy and timid ones, who wanted to escape 
responsibility. Even the man who first 
roposed the name of the Widow Jenkins 
ell in with it, and said, ‘‘Well, perhaps 
we'd better, if there’s any doubt about it.” 
So the meeting was adjourned for another 
week. Then there was another crowd. It 
had leaked out that old Wheelgrease had been 
round, asking all the justices of the peace 
in the county whom he could find,; what 
their opinion was, and all the school-com- 
mittee-men besides; and, on the opening of 
the meeting, the following document was 
read :— 
PieseussEt, March, 18—. 
GENTLEMEN,—In reply to a vote of the town, con- 
veyed to me in a note from Jefferson Phelps, town- 
clerk, I have the honor to say, By the laws of this 
Commonwealth, the office of school committee is an 
executive office, and must be exercised by the officer 
in person; and a woman—whether married or un- 
married, whether spinster, wife, or widow—cannot 
be ap inted to such an office. I have inquired of 
the oldest inhabitants of Pigsgusset and of all the 
neighboring towns, and have diligently searched the 
town-records, and, as far as possible, all the old 
Indian and colonial titles, and find no account of a 
woman being chosen to such an office. There is, in 
the record for 1808. a statement that Polly Spurr was 
elected in the spring of that year; but upon inquir 
of Eldad Spurr, now living at an advanced age, 
find that Polly Spurr was not a woman, but a man, 
being named for his uncle, Pelatiah Polly, then of 
Scarborough. The whole frame and purport of the 
law, and the universal understanding and unbroken 
practical construction, for the greater part of a cen- 
tury, all support this conclusion, and are inconsistent 
with any other. It follows, that if the Widow Jen- 
kins should be elected she would have no legal au- 
eosity to exercise the functions appertaining to the 
0 ° 


I append a certificate, signed by several gentlemen 
learmed in the law whom I have consulted on this 


point. , 
SHEARJASHUB WHEELGREASE, L L. D., 


udge o the Court of Sessions. 
The undersigned agree with the conclusions arrived 


at by Judge Wheel se :— 
LIAKIM Parsons, A. M., 

SAMUEL PuRINTON, L L. D., 

B. Brown BuTreRFRIED, M. D. 
THADDEUs SLocum, 

Justices of the Peace for alllhe Counties. 
ELKANAH Moopy, A. M, D. D., 
Preacher of Election Sermon (1808). 

Notre.—Dr. Butterfried adds in a private letter, 
that the thing is settled by philological considerations; 
for a member of the school committee has always, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, been spoken of 
as a ‘“‘school-committeeman.”’ This unbro! con- 
struction seems to me to be worth considering, 
though I do not regard it as conclusive.—S. W. 

There was a good deal of tumult when 
this letter was read; but it was supposed 
that it would be conclusive, and the con- 
servatives be ready for a vote. When the 
ballots were as uced, however, it was 
found that old Wheelgrease, Sam Purinton, 
Parsons, Thad. Slocem, Dr. Butterfried, 
and Dr. Moody, were all candidates for the 

lace. Itranscribe from the records the 
ollowing: ‘‘Whole number of votes, 231; 
necessary for a choice, 116. Jerusha Jen- 
kins, 61; B. Brown Butterfried, 39; Sam- 
uel Purinton, 46; Eliakim Parsons, 33; 
Thaddeus Slocum, 29; Elkanah Moody, 24; 
scattering, 2; blank (counted for Dr. But- 
terfried), 1." There seems to be a discrep- 
ancy here between the ‘‘whole number,” as 
stated, and the aggregate vote; but 1 sup- 
pose such errors frequently happen in town- 
records. On the second ballot, Mrs. Jen- 
kins had 121; and the opposition concen- 
trated on Judge Wheelgrease, giving him 
nearly all the rest. On looking at the 
record for the next year, I find that she was 
re-elected by nearly a unanimous vote; and 
somebody has written inred ink on the 
margin, ‘‘Query: What’s become of Old 
Wheelgrease’s opinion ?”* 

*Attorney Wheelgrease’s first appearance was in 
1857. Mr. Justice Hitchcock was a police justice, 
busily engaged in the trial of liquor-cases, which the 
“friends of the cause” were “putting through” with 
great vigor. Suddenly, however, the trials were 








brought to a standstill in this way, as the justice re- 
lates:— 
“The ‘friends of temperance,’ last week, pounced 
upon thirteen Irishmen suspected of being engaged 
in selling liquor; and on Friday they were duly hauled 
up before me. I noticed a rather broad grin upon 
Lawyer Toddystick’s face as the witnesses were tes- 
tifying. The case was perfectly plain; and I was 
about to pass sentence, when Toddystick rose, and 
inquired under what law I pro to punish the 
men. ‘Under the Liquor Law of 1852,’ said I, ‘of 
course, You are familiar enough with the course of 
ustice in this court, and ought not to ask such fool- 
sh eens (I spoke with some severity.) ‘May 
it please your Honor," said Toddystick, in a tone, 
which, I confess, softened me somewhat, ‘that law 
is repealed.'.—‘You are mistaken,’ said Mr. Wheel- 
grease, the attorney for the Commonwealth, with an 
air of whee new liquor law has not yet 
; and, if it had, I rather think we could con- 
vict those men under it.’—‘I am aware, sir,’ said 
Toddystick, ‘that the new law has not : but, 
notwithstanding that fact, the law of 1852 is re- 
pealed; and if Ba Honor will have the goodness to 
examine the official copy of the Act, entitled, “An 
Act to make Pews Personal Property,” you will find 
it so. I will read it,’ continued he, ‘as I find it in the 
_— Bee (of April 11), which is the official paper of 
the .'—I have a copy,’ said I, ‘farnished to me 
by the Secretary of State; but you are certainly mis- 
taken in your assertion.’—‘If your Honor will allow 
me.’ said he, ‘I will read Act.’ Whereupon 
Toddystick read as follows: “Be it enacted, &c. 
(Sect. 1) Pews in all houses of public worship shall 
be Te ey property. (Sect. 2) Nothing in this Act 
shall affect any existing right of dower in any pew. 
(Sect. 3.) All Acts consistent herewith are hereby re- 
ed.’—‘Now,’ said Toddystick, with most provok- 
ng coolness, “if your Honor will examine the Liquor 
Law of 1852 with care, yeu Will find that it is entirely 
consistent with the making of pews personal prop- 
erty. There is not a section of it, ph men which, 
by the remotest implication, can be deemed incon- 
sistent with this mew Act; therefore the law of 1852 
is repealed, and my clients must be discharged.’ You 
will readily see what a predicament I wasin. Wheel- 
n to talk about typographical errors, and 
attemp' to browbeat me, as.well as Toddystick; 
but I promptly told him, ‘This court, Mister Wheel- 
grease. can e no cognizance of typographical 
errors. All it has to do is to execute the laws, not to 
enact them!’ ‘Precisely so, your Honor,’ said a. 
stick, ‘though if your Honor were more ent y 
consulted by the law-making power, we would un- 
uestionably have more consistent statutes.’ At this 
Wheelgrease made some impudent remark, and I 
committed him for contempt and discharged the 
prisoners.” 


COLORADO AND WASHINGTON. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—An impulse which 
can no longer be resisted, impels me to send 
a word of entreaty for Colorado. The im- 
portance of obtaining this rising young com- 
monwealth, cannot be overrated. Thrifty 
and energetic, with a bright future before 
her, she must not be permitted to drift off 
among the fossils of conservatism. With 
efficient aid now, from the older states, a 
just formof government may be secured in 
at least one State of the Union. 

I honor the workers of Massachusetts; I 
honor the State for its past record; but 1 
cannot but feel the truth of what a promi- 
nent Massachusetts lady said to mea few 
years since, viz; that if one-fourth of the 
labor and money which has been spent on 
Massachusetts, had been expended on any 
Western State, Woman Suffrage would have 
been secured. Would it not be well, then, 
to let that State rest a little, and turn all the 
forces toward Colorado? 

I would also say a word for the Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. I 
have always regretted that we have permitted 
our efforts to relax in that direction. The 
centripetal and centrifugal forces should be 
kept evenly balanced, and while we are mak- 
ing all proper effort in the States, we should 
not forget the Central Government. It is 
hard for the stream to rise higher than the 
fountain. Surely the hour now strikes for 
Woman. The colored man is out of poli- 
tics. The Civil Rights bill is in operation. 
The pacification of the Southern States has 
been accomplished. What remains then, 
but consideration for those who have so long 
waited fora hearing? I think it must be 
some impending dread of this onward move- 
ment which impels action in the opposite 
direction; and so we have talk of reviving 
the old Whig Party, and other nonsense. As 
well talk of resuscitating last year’s violets, 
while surrounded with the bloom and beau- 
ty ef the present ones! The effort to evade 
living issues by striving to revive dead ones 
will be vain, with even a moderate amount 
of effort expended in these two directions— 
that is, in Colorado, and in securing a Six- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution. I 
hope we shall have Woman Suffrage in full 
operation before the close of 1878, and,.with 
Woman Suffrage, an era of peace and pros- 
perity. Resecca N. Hazarp. 

Kirkwood, St. Louis, Co., Mo. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A MopERN MEPHISTOPHELES. No Name 

Series, Roberts Bros. 

This singular story, which is attracting so 
much attention, is thrilling, weird, and in- 
tense to an unusual degree, without the un- 
healthy moral atmosphere which character- 
izes so many novels. The loving and hope- 
ful spirit which breathes through the book, 
steals the gloom from the tragic incidents, 
leaving us saddened, but not chilled, at the 
close. 

The characters are well drawn, and only 
one of them is contemptible; but the chief 
charm of the beok centers about ‘‘Little 
Gladys,” to whom all the others become of 
secondary interest, and whose loveliness 
turns the story into a poem. 

The style is faulty, and the plot improba- 
ble, though interesting and ingenious. The 
book has, however, merits enough to atone 
for greater imperfections. We quote from 
a love scene to show the writer’s sentiments 
upon the ‘‘Woman question.” Gladys, upon 
learning that Helwyze is the author of a gift 
lately received, and hearing him called her 
‘‘master,” says :— 

‘‘He is not my master. I shall not go, if 
I am to be burdened with benefits. I will 
earn my just due, but not be over paid. 
Tell him so.” 

















Gladys unclasped the cross, and threw the 
pearls uponjthe grass, where they lay gleam- 
ing like great drops of frozen dew. Canaris 
drawing nearer, asked, in a tone which 
gave the question its true meaning :-— 

‘‘May I be your master, Gladys?” 

‘Not even you.” 

‘*Your slave, then?” 

“Never that.” 

“Your lover?” 

‘ *Yes. ” 

As to the vexed question of the author. 
ship, we feel satisfied that the book is the 
work of Miss Alcott. — 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—™M 
May 21, 4 Pp. m. Rev. E. E. Hale will speak. "Ong 
tea at 6.30. The last of the season. 


Country Board,.—At Martha's Vin 
little girls, with tuition and motherly care. pony 
ing sea breezes, ing, riding. Diphtheria and 
Scarlet Fever unknown. Good references. Terms 


only oy a , or reasonable price per week. 
LOCK BOX, 106, Bagatows, Mase” a 4w17 


REMOVAL. 


Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D, 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New En 

Hospital for Women and Children, Codman oy 

Boston, has Removep her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 

6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 
aemnaty Physician to the North End Mission 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, Engiand. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. m. 


























Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. M., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


ADVERTISER®S’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

‘ Coppete.—ted Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 

Dress Reform,.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hut¢hinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
ane Instruction,—E, Tourjee, Music 

















Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
gan nS ~Geep H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
nD 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
a Bpostamramt.—Raset Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 
Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 
Trusses,—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York, North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Wanted,—By an American lady a situation to do 
chamber or table work, at the sea shore for the sea- 
son. y ee M. E. Clark, Waltham, Mass. P. 0. 
x 465. 














Wanted,—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 

Reform Rooms, 2 14 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. Mm. 
A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 


How Women can make Money.—The 
Buckeye Publishing Co., Marysville, Ohio, have just 
ublished a superb new book “Buckeye Cookery and 
tical Honsekeeping,” (valuable-sample page of 
which will be sent to any address free,) for which 
they want 1000 active, — women as agents, 
forthe coming season. Pay liberal, and book first- 
class in every respect. Send for particulars immedi- 
ately if you want profitable employment. 18 


Dr. Knight’s. 


SWEDISH MOVEMENT CURE, 


For Chronic Diseases, 
(Worcester, Mass.) 


SPECIALTIES, 
LATERAL SPINAL CURVATURES, 
FUNCTIONAL PARALYSES, 

and the Diseases of Women. 

Ladies will be assisted by a competent Physician of 
their own Sex. 

Good board at reasonable rates contiguous to Office. 

Circulars by mail on application. Dr. K. is the In- 
ventor and Proprietor of the 

ATLAS HEALTH LIFT! 


Recommended as, “THE BEST” by HARVARD, 
AMHERST, YALE and CORNELL! 1m20 
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